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Next Month 


HE April issue of the JOURNAL 

presents the problems of the li- 
brary in the secondary schools of Cali- 
fornia. Beginning with the editorial by 
Katherine F. Gibson, Belmont Senior 
High School, Los Angeles, who is also 
President, School Library Association 


ander Frazier, Curriculum Coordina- 
tor, Division of Secondary Education, 
Los Angeles County Schools, in an in- 
teresting article entitled “The New Li- 
brarian in Our School.” In a series of 
brief articles, problems and suggested 
solutions concerning the relationship of 
the library to the various fields and 


levels are presented in such statements 
as the following: 


of California, the major problems of the 
school library are introduced by Alex- 


THE LIBRARY IN AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
—Bess Landfear, Librarian, Visual Aids Department, Bureau of 
Texts and Libraries, San Francisco Public Schools 
Sd aaka IN GUIDANCE 
—Albert W. Niemela, Stanford University 
a IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
| —Jesse Graham, Supervisor, Business Education, Adult and Voca- 
tional Education Division, Los Angeles City Schools 
ane esd IN ADULT EDUCATION 
—Henry I. Chaim, Principal, Marina Adult School, San Francisco 


A IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
| —Maurine S. Hardin, Librarian, Frick Junior High School, Oak- 
land, and President, School Library Association of California, 
Northern Section 
erkits IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
—Elizabeth Scott, Librarian, Lowell High School, San Francisco 
—Eugenia McCabe, Librarian, Castlemont Senior High School, 
Oakland 
err IN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
—Elizabeth Neal, Librarian, Compton College, Compton 
oh eh IN THE NEW JUNIOR COLLEGE 
—Louise Roewekamp, Librarian, East’ Los Angeles Junior College, 
Los Angeles 
cides IN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 
—Pauline Clark, Librarian, Los Gatos Union High School, Los 











Gatos 


The symposium continues with a re- 
view of the monograph entitled “School 
Librarians Name Their Problems,” 
which summarizes the results of a ques- 
tionnaire answered by 226 members of 
the School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Section. E. Ben Evans, 
District Librarian, Kern County Union 
High School District, contributes a 
checklist of library services. Mary Lins, 
Librarian, Commerce High School, San 
Francisco, reports on the meeting of the 
School Library Association of Cali- 


fornia, Northern Section, which was 
held at the Claremont Hotel in Berkeley 
on March 15. Esther Jensen, Librarian, 
Piedmont High School, Piedmont, has 
selected outstanding recent articles deal- 
ing with the keynote of present-day li- 
brarianship—namely, “School Libra- 
rians Should Be Leaders.” 

Readers will be interested in the May 
symposium on teacher education, which 
will feature articles on teacher prepara- 
tion, in-service training, and the need 
for general improvement of conditions. 




















George C. Thompson 
1867-1946 





Dr. George C. Thompson, who passed away last No- 
vember, was truly a man of culture. His sincere friendli- 
ness and genial manner endeared him to all who knew 
him. Often, men took delight in him without under- 
standing his worth. He was courtesy and kindness per- 
sonified; and to him, these characteristics were a way of 
life. His personality, together with his rare wisdom and 
understanding, won him hundreds of friends. 


George Thompson’s passing is not only mourned by 
those of us who knew him as principal of Alameda High 
School for thirty-five years—and before that as principal 
of Marysville High School for four years—but also by 
educational leaders throughout the country. 


















Dr. Thompson was always deeply interested in the affairs 
of the California Society of Secondary Education. He was 
a member of the group of educators who started this or- 
ganization in 1925 and was a member of the Board of 
Trustees from its inception until his retirement. He was 

also one of those who sponsored it financially. Under his 

principalship, the Alameda High School faculty was always 
100% in membership. 


Upon his retirement as principal, he was, in recognition 
of his distinguished service, voted a Life Membership in 
the Society by its Executive Board. 
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CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES: PAST AND PRESENT 


HE experience of thirty years of 

public junior colleges in California 
should mean something. Since 1917, 
ninety-two public junior colleges have 
been authorized to offer courses for 
regular students. Of these, sixty-eight 
have operated in high-school districts. 
Twenty-four are maintained by the 
twenty-two junior-college districts, for 
Los Angeles and Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege Districts each have two junior col- 
leges. Of the sixty-eight which have 
been established in high-school districts, 
twenty-one have operated continuously 
since inception, and twelve have been 
incorporated into junior-college dis- 
tricts. Six discontinued after one to 
eleven years of operation but were re- 
established by district reapplication to 
the State Board of Education and, 
hence, are counted twice among the 
sixty-eight. Five were authorized in 





4 Frank B. Lindsay is Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and 
Chief of the Division of Secondary 
Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education. In this position, he 
is in charge of high schools and junior 
colleges and hds an opportunity to 
observe trends in junior-college prac- 
tices throughout the state. Mr. Lindsay 
has been interested in the junior- 
college movement since he first be- 
came superintendent of Hastings Pub- 
lic Schools iri 1924 in Florida. 





1946 to offer junior-college classes for 
the school year 1946-1947 until new 
junior-college districts became effective. 
Eighteen are dead. 

Many of the issues_of junior-college 
education become apparent when the 
chronology of junior-college births and 
deaths is examined. And it is at once 
evident that the State of California, its 
young people and taxpayers, have paid 
a high price for the lack of clear, con- 
sistent state policy in the authorization 
of junior colleges. The right of the 
people to make its own mistakes is a 
condition of democracy; but the role 
of enlightened government surely is to 
enable people to profit by experience. 
This thumbnail historical sketch of 
thirty years of public junior colleges in 
California proposes to examine the 
record in order to define, if possible, 
which false starts need not be repeated 
and also to determine the directions 
toward which junior colleges may be 
encouraged to proceed. 


N 1907, the California state legis- 

lature authorized high-school dis- 
tricts to offer postgraduate courses of 
study limited to subjects prescribed in 
the first two years of universities but 
made no provision for state financial aid. 
In 1910, Fresno City High School took 
advantage of the permissive legislation ; 
the next year, Los Angeles and Santa 
Barbara City High Schools inaugurated 
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postgraduate courses; and the follow- 
ing term, Fullerton and Kern County 
Union High Schools likewise estab- 
lished courses for high-school gradu- 
ates. Five years later, sixteen high 
schools reported an enrollment of 1,259 
students in classes financed wholly at 
district expense. 


The pre-natal period of public junior 
colleges in California terminated in 1917 
with the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide state and county support for junior- 
college departments maintained in high 
schools. In 1921, legislative authori- 
zation was given for the formation of 
junior-college districts to embrace one 
or more high-school districts and to 
afford adequate taxable resources for 
the maintenance of junior colleges. 
Within the next decade, ten junior- 
college districts were organized to re- 
place their high-school districts, which 
had been operating junior colleges ; and 
seven new junior-college districts were 
formed. In 1944, Stockton City Unified 
voted to form a junior-college district 
to be co-terminous with the high-school 
and elementary-school districts merged 
within its boundaries. In 1946, two 
more junior-college districts became 
operative, and a third will become effec- 
tive July 1, 1947. At its January, 1947, 
meeting, the State Board of Education 
authorized an election to form a junior- 
college district to be composed of two 
union-high-school districts along the 
coast of Orange County.. It is note- 
worthy that no district junior college 
once established has suspended or been 
discontinued during the quarter century 
since legislation was enacted to author- 
ize the district type. The formation 
during a single twelve-month period of 
three new junior-college districts, each 
including three or more high-school dis- 
tricts, may presage a determination on 
the part of electors to provide a variety 
of services for young people assured by 
adequate assessed valuation. 
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i studying history, it is both respect- 
ful and instructive to attend to nec- 
rology. To match the twenty-four 
junior colleges now maintained by 


.junior-college districts, an equal number 


of junior colleges initiated by high- 
school districts have been discontinued. 
Of the sixteen high schools which had 
postgraduate students enrolled by 1916- 
1917 and automatically continued as 
junior colleges and of five more newly 
formed in 1917 to comprise the original 
twenty-one, nine became casualties of 
World War I. Likewise, Coalinga 
Union attempted a junior college im- 
mediately following the cessation of 
hostilities, which succumbed after a 
single year. Of the original twenty-one 
junior colleges inaugurated by high- 
school districts in 1917, three remain 
alive today—Citrus and Kern County 
Unions and Fresno City. In 1946, the 
junior college maintained by Pomona 
City, which had likewise existed un- 
interruptedly since 1917, was incorpo- 
rated by election into Mount San An- 
tonio Union Junior College District. 
Five others of the first group in Cali- 
fornia had changed to district junior 
colleges by 1922. In three instances, 
junior colleges which began operation 
under administrative control of state 
colleges in the area lasted into the later 
twenties—for ten years at Eureka and 
San Diego and for eleven at Santa Bar- 
bara. In 1921, Humboldt State College 
undertook ill-fated operations of junior- 
college classes in connection with high 
schools at Arcata, Fort Bragg, Fortuna, 
and Mendocino; but all speedily died. 
Chico State absorbed into its lower 
division a junior college which it spon- 
sored at the local high school from 1920- 
1927. Only in Fresno and in San Jose, 
with their considerable populations, 
have junior colleges maintained in con- 
nection with state colleges continued 
without interruption from inception to 
the present time. 
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BEE ORE trying to anticipate from 
the mortality table of junior col- 
leges the life expectancy based upon 
areal population and assessed valuation, 
it is interesting to inspect the Lazarus 
group among them. These are the junior 
colleges which, having died from natu- 
ral causes, were recalled to life upof# 
petition of the governing boards of their 
high-school districts and subsequent ap- 
proval by the State Board of Education. 
Coalinga and Placer Unions and San 
Luis Obispo City districts had begun 
junior colleges with high hopes that the 
disturbed conditions in the period of 
the first world war quickly dashed. But 
population growth in California and 
public consciousness of the need to pro- 
vide additional custodial care and 
schooling for unemployed youth during 
the depression years of the 1930’s re- 
vived junior colleges at Coalinga in 1933 
and at Auburn and San Luis Obispo in 
1936. San Diego reopened under the 
aegis of the state college in 1934 but 
has recently declared its independence. 
The junior-college classes established in 
Hollywood, Los Angeles City, Manual 
Arts, and Polytechnic high schools were 
but a memory when Los Angeles City 
College came into being in 1929, Santa 
Barbara City College properly is not a 
member of the Lazarus group ; the early 
junior college ended in 1928. In 1946, 
a junior college was authorized to pro- 
vide services to the community which 
the transfiguration of the former state 
college into a branch of the University 
of California had made it difficult to ob- 
tain. In 1945, Palo Alto started to be- 
come “Lazarus No. 7”; but after the 
local administration secured authori- 
zation from the State Board of Edu- 
cation, it proved impossible to breathe 
life into the institution which had died 
seventeen years before because of prox- 
imity to Stanford University. 


A footnote to the progress of civili- 
zation is included in the brief life span 
of Eastside Junior College, El Centro, 
1929-1937. It can be hoped that its pass- 
ing ended an attempt to introduce racial 
discrimination into public junior-college 
education in California. 

Among high schools where junior- 
college classes were abandoned and not 
revived are Anaheim and Turlock, 
whose graduates now obtain junior-col- 
lege education within a short distance 
at strong district institutions, such as 
Fullegton Union or Santa Ana City in 
the first instance or Modesto City in the 
second. But by and large, junior col- 
leges failed in high-school districts of 
small population and little assessed valu- 
ation whose vaulting ambition over- 
leaped its resources. A possible ex- 
ception to this generalization must be 
noted for certain districts which have 
opened during recent years as four-year 
junior colleges, embracing grades eleven 
through fourteen: Napa Union (1941), 
Vallejo City Unified (1945), and Mon- 
terey Union (1947). Their limited as- 
sessed valuation—it is the contention of » 
administrators of this group—is not the 
restricting factor that it would be for a 
two-year junior college because uniting 
the students of the eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade high-school classes with 
the junior+college population enables 
them, they maintain, to employ a su- 
perior faculty and to obtain maximum 
utilization of laboratory and library fa- 
cilities. In contrast to the larger four- 
year junior colleges—Compton and 
Ventura Unions and Pasadena City— 
these institutions are attempting to real- 
ize through this kind of organization 
the values inherent in the small junior 
college attached to a high school, so ably 
championed over the years by Floyd S. 
Hayden, Principal Emeritus of Citrus 
Junior College. 
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Districts Maintaining Junior Colleges 




































































In 1947 

Assessed 

Valuation 
(1946) 

Junior College in Millions 

District of Dollars 
Los Angeles City 1,924.5 
Long Beach City 228.7 
II CIID cescciphhtcciicssiliccipicratee 124.2 
Sacramento City Unified.............. 111.4 
San Mateo Union i 93.2 
El Camino Union 91.2 
Glendale City Unified................. a 80.0 
San Jose City Unified.................... 71.9 
Stockton City Unified................... 67.3 
San Bernardino Valley Union.... 60.3 
Orange Coast Union...................... 59.5 
Compton Union..........0.--....-........-.- 55.4 
SS ee 48.1 
Mount San Antonio Union.......... 46.7 
ET 46.4 
St | Le 44.9 
Modesto City 36.4 
Santa Rosa Union.........................- 34.8 
Santa Ana City 32.4 
Fullerton Union 32.2 
Palomar Union 22.7 
_ PS 21.1 
Assessed 

Valuation 
(1946) 

H pe Senet in Millions 

trict of Dollars 
San Francisco City Unified.......... 846.6 
Kern County Union...................... 232.2 
San Diego City Unified_.............. 222.8 
Coalinga Union.............................. 94.3 
Fresno City 84.0 
Ventura Union 76.0 
Santa Barbara City........................ 67.0 
Taft Union 66.5 
Santa Monica City........................ 57.6 
Salinas Union 41.0 
Santa Maria Union........................ 40.1 
EEE rae 27.7 
Vallejo City Unified... 22.7 
Antelope Valley Union.................. 21.9 
Porterville Union .......................... 20.4 
Monterey Union -............0............ 19.9 
Visalia Union 19.5 
Napa Union 18.7 
Grant Union 17.2 
San Benito County.................... 16.6 
San Luis Obispo City.................... 13.9 
Lassen Union 13.6 
Reedley Union 11.4 
Brawley Union 11.3 
Central Union 10.6 
Oceanside-Carlsbad Union.......... 9.6 
Citrus Union 9.0 
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PROM the foregoing, many issues of 
public-junior-college education in 
California may be cited. The people of 
California have shown unmistakably 
that they desire to make free junior- 
college education available to all young 
am who may profit therefrom. Cali- 
ornia has declared that free public edu- 
cation is fourteen grades in duration, 
that it reaches beyond high-school 
graduation to initiation into adult re- 
sponsibilities and preparation for em- 
ployment. It is the business of the State 
and the districts to make such education 
possible for any resident.’ A second con- 
clusion is evident—namely, that junior- 
college education of adequate character 
cannot be provided unless there are a 
considerable number of persons in regu- 
lar attendance and a sufficient assessed 
valuation per capita. A variety of offer- 
ings and requirements of specialized 
equipment, including library accessions, 
cannot be secured at reasonable tax rates 
unless the district possesses wealth or 
large subsidy from state sources. The 
penalty of greatly increased state subsi- 
dization might well be loss of local con- 
trol and of distinctive differences be- 
tween institutions that adapt them to 
their several communities. On the other 
hand, impoverished districts can only 
furnish superficial and antiquated edu- 
cation. ' 


The issue of money is, of course, the 
issue of competent teachers. No amount 
of curriculum planning or abundance of 
instructional materials can compensate 
for teachers who are live human beings, 
aware of the habits and attitudes of 
older adolescents and younger adults, 
able to mobilize and focus the emotional 
and intellectual energies of students, ' 
well-experienced in their teaching fields 
and ever-growing in knowledge and en- 
thusiasm for the acquisition and utili- 
zation of more. A junior college that 
apes a university does the university no 
service. It is precisely because junior 
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colleges can do for their students what 
no university can dream of attempting, 
except for a favored and selected few, 
that junior colleges justify their exist- 
ence. The junior college has been in- 
vented to make it possible at reasonable 
cost to bring superior education, prece- 
dent to advanced specialization and 
adult living, within reach of the many 
who can profit largely therefrom. 


UNIOR COLLEGES are not 

charged to produce scholars or engi- 
neers or physicians. They do have a 
twofold responsibility. The lesser, but 
very significant, responsibility is to find 
those capable of professional training 
and to encourage and prepare them for 
professional schools. With the world 
sick unto death from lack of ideas in the 
social fields and urgently needing great 
scientists and mathematicians to bring 
the ravening forces of biology and 
physics under control for ends of human 
betterment, no school maintained at 
public expense dare relax its efforts 
to detect and unshackle any competent 
mind when that mind may within a 
decade save civilization. 

But civilization must also produce 
people worth saving. Here is the second 
and, without doubt, the major service 
that junior colleges can perform. Every 


junior college must stand fast as a moral. 


bulwark in its community. Its instruc- 
tors are not dedicated to wrest new 
secrets of undiscovered truth. Their 
purpose in life must be to make clear 
the eternal principles of nature and of 
human nature to the young and old in 
their community who will listen. For 
this mission, they must search their 
hearts and minds to sift principles from 
prejudices and translate the shibboleths 
of learning into understandable and 
compelling conduct. That is why junior- 
college teachers must be, first of all, 
great men and women. Unless their 
personalities radiate enlightenment and 


their behavior point direction, how will 
a bewildered and frightened generation 
find sure ground upon which to stand 
or advance ? 


Some think of public relations as a 
sales talk to overcome community re- 
sistance. They forget that even ordinary 
human beings can take the measure of 
a man. With Walt Whitman, junior- 
college personnel need to know: “A 
strong being is the proof of the race and 
of the ability of the universe, . . . The 
old customs and phrases are confronted, 
turned back, or laid away. . . . And the 
future is no more uncertain than the 
present, ... And nothing endures but 
personal qualities.” -Browning’s gram- 
marian chose not to live but to know. 
The supreme task of the junior colleges - 
is to make knowledge come alive in the 
beliefs and behaviors of men, and 
women. 


To assemble and to develop great 
teachers who can transmute ideal truth 
into convictions and conduct is the chal- 
lenge to junior-college administrators. 
A critical issue in public education, espe- 
cially at the junior-college level, is the 
maintenance of adequate administrative 
services to enable high-priced teachers 
to do a superb job of instruction. Too 
frequently, every effort is made to mini- 
mize administrative costs under the de- 
lusion that expenditures, other than 
those for instructional salaries and ma- 
terials, represent a loss to the district. 
How little do they know of adminis- 
tration who conceive it to be the mere 
keeping of grade records and accounts! 
The most wasteful procedure that a dis- 
trict can follow is to employ a compe- 
tent executive at the salary which he can 
command and then sentence him in 
the performance of routine and clerical 
tasks. His concern for buildings and 
budgets, his preoccupation with salaries 
and supplies, is only to place the right 
student under the instruction of the 
right teacher. The junior-college ad- 
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ministrator’s prime business is with the 
personalities of his faculty and student 
body. 


i as a counseling program is 
never a sheet of class grades and 
achievement quotients in standardized 
tests, so is intimate acquaintance with 
the strength and limitations of the 
instructional staff essential to student 
advisement. The making of expert tech- 
nicians may safely be left to the uni- 
versities, where they may be most con- 
veniently, sequestered for their intricate 
employments and the public weal. In 
a university library or laboratory, a 
frontier thinker can continue to be an 
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eccentric or a thoroughly disagreeable 
person; it matters little since the ad- 
vanced students who seek him out have 
become immunized against the extrane- 
ous elements of his being. But junior- 
college teachers have to work co-opera- 
tively with human materials to correct 
the over-simplified fixations of the 
young and to get around the ingrained 
prejudices and irritable indecisions of 
the old. In a sense, a junior-college 
teacher must be a politician, for he must 
influence masses of people to believe 
and act as society—through him—wants 
them to. Tact and friendliness must 
permeate his teachings; for, like the 
orators of forum and areopagus, he must 
persuade as well as expound. 








JUNIOR COLLEGE SYMPOSIUM 


q As the return-to-school movement gains momentum, all post-high-school institu- 
tions are confronted with the problems of increased enrollment, greater responsibili- 
ties, and more opportunities for service. But because the junior college offers 
university preparation, general education, and terminal education, as well as an 
opportunity to remove high-school deficiencies, this institution is in a position to 
serve many of those who are seeking education on a post-high-school level. There- 
fore, the symposium for the March issue of the JOURNAL is devoted to a discussion 
of the critical problems which junior colleges are facing. Contributors to the sym- 
posium include Jesse P. Bogue, Executive Secretary, American Association of Junior 
Colleges and junior-college leaders in California, including Frank B. Lindsay, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Public Instruction, State Department of Education, and seven 
directors of junior colleges—namely, B. H. Peterson, Glendale College, who is also 
President of the California Junior College Federation; John H. McCoy, Santa Ana 
Junior College: Grace V. Bird, Bakersfield Junior College; John L. Lounsbury, San 
Bernardino Valley College; Nicholas Ricciardi, Sacramento College; Harry M. Mc- 
Pherson, Napa Junior College: and Rosco C. Ingalls, East Los Angeles Junior College, 
also retiring President of the American Association of Junior Colleges. John A. 
Howard, Jr., formerly of the Division of Readjustment Education, and Leland L. 
Medsker, Dean, Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois, have also contributed to 
the symposium, which has been introduced on the preceding pages by the editorial 


written by Frank B. Lindsay. 














Some Critical Problems in 


Junior Colleges 


UNIOR COLLEGES in the United 

States face critical problems today 
which. beset other educational organi- 
zations. And more, they have some 
issues peculiar to their unique position 
in our system of education. In the main, 
however, problems in all colleges are 
shared and shared alike. 


The most obvious critical situation in 
the nation for junior colleges is con- 
gestion. A short description might be 
“Too many, too soon.” From a national 
point of view, we have been watching 
for bans to be placed on some colleges 
for overcrowding. A press clipping has 
brought the first of these unfavorable 
stories : the board of education of a cer- 
tain state has halted further enrollment 
of students in an institution until ad- 
ditional facilities can be provided. There 
will be more of these stories. 


The president of a college association 
has sent a blunt warning in these words : 
“Are we waiting to be prodded by the 
outraged cries of students in colleges 
that are overcrowded and understaffed ? 
In the midst of the furor over the 
2,000,000 students in colleges this year, 
not many of us have heard the warning 
of the American Council on Education 
that 3,000,000 will seek admission in 
1956. When do we start planning for 
them ?” 


Millions of dollars in surplus build- 
ings and equipment have been given, 
or sold, to junior colleges at greatly re- 
duced prices. The structures, however, 
are temporary for the most part; and 
some day, the federal government will 
reach the end of its benevolent rope. 
A hasty tabulation of buildings given to 
junior colleges within just a few weeks’ 
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q In this article, Dr. Bogue points out 
some of the problems confronting ju- 
nior colleges today. As Executive 
Secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges in Washington, 
D. C., he has been traveling through- 
out the United States, making studies 
of junior colleges and their growth. 
From 1930 to 1946, Dr. Bogue was 
President of Green Mountain Junior 
College in Poultney, Vermont. During 
this time, he was active in junior- 
college activities nationally, having 
served as President, New England 
Junior College Council, and as a 
member of the Board of Directors, 
Vice-President, President, and Co- 
chairman of the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. Dr. Bogue, also a 
member of the Vermont Legislature, 
holds an honorary D. D. degree. 





time shows that 22,000 additional stu- 
dents can be accepted by them in 1947, 
There is a responsibility for colleges to 
continue to make more room. There is 
another responsibility, however, of 
equal importance. After all, the number 
of students who can be accepted and 
properly taught at any one time is 
limited. Enrollments must be curtailed 
until ample funds are forthcoming to 
enlarge plants, provide facilities, employ 
teachers and staff officers, and pay them 
adequate salaries. 


N one of our states where thirty-five 

public junior colleges have been 
organized at one time or another, 
twenty are closed today. The state 
supervisor writes as follows: “We lack 
legislation that will help, and the coming 
session of the legislature will not give 
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much attention, if any, to legislative 
support. I have written our legislative 
committee about this opportunity, but 
am not expecting much attention or 
help.” In contrast to this situation, 
some states have highly-organized edu- 
cational groups. They have empowered 
their legislative committees or spokes- 
men by formal resolution to speak for 
them. California junior colleges have 
set a notable example in this respect. 
There was every evidence of organized 
educational effort back of the success- 
ful voting in California last November. 
There should be an aggressive organi- 
zation in every state with definite ob- 
jectives in view. 


# Koons need be nothing selfish or 
unethical about such an organi- 
zation. It can be militant in behalf of 
the public good. Educational problems 
will not be solved until educators unite 
to focus the attention of the lawmakers 
on those problems and hold it there until 
proper action is taken. Indeed, it is the 
public duty of school men and women 
to take co-operative political action in 
behalf of the best interests of the chil- 
dren and young people. When schools 
and colleges become overcrowded and 
understaffed, the problem should be 
placed where it belongs—in the lap of 
the supporting constituencies and tax- 
payers. 

Again, only a few states have really 
viewed their situations as states. Cali- 
fornia, Mississippi, Texas, and Wash- 
ington are doing good jobs. The Cali- 
fornia Federation of Junior Colleges, 
meeting at Bakersfield last November, 
passed a resolution requesting the ap- 
pointment of a junior-college supervisor 
for the state. Texas has a consultant 
for junior colleges and laws which are 
quite specific on how and where junior 
colleges may be established. A state sys- 
tem is being developed on a functional 
basis. 
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The best example of an overall defi- 
nite state system of junior colleges is 
in Mississippi. The state has been di- 
vided into thirteen zones. Junior col- 
leges have been built in twelve of them, 
and plans are under way for the thir- 
teenth. In organizing the state, due re- 
gard has been given to the location of 
well-established private junior colleges 
and to senior colleges, both public and 
private. As far as possible, overlapping 
has been avoided. Accreditation stand- 
ards have been raised by a state com- 
mission. The colleges are supervised 
by a junior-college specialist. There is 
state support; but because it is inade- 
quate, the tax load falls heavily on 
property within the supporting zones, 
Nevertheless, Mississippi has an honest 
state plan; a special commission to de- 
termine under the law how, when, and 
where colleges are to be organized ; and 
a supervisor to consult, advise, and see 
that the will of the people of the state 
expressed in legislative action is carried 
out. The experience of Mississippi 
demonstrates clearly that the only ade- 
quate solution of the critical problem 
of extending equal opportunities to all 
junior-college students is continuous, 
concerted attack on a well-organized 
state-wide basis. 


(THER states are working on the 
problem. A comprehensive survey 
was carried out by Alabama in 1945. 
Now, conferences are in progress to 
plan for a ten-year educational develop- 
ment. Junior colleges are being given 
consideration as a part of the total state 
program. Michigan has been making as 
much headway as possible, handicapped 
by a legislative resolution which failed 
to carry an appropriation for its full 
implementation. In addition to the ten 
public junior colleges, Michigan leaders 
are thinking in terms of a state system 
in which all junior-college students in 
all sections of the state may have fair 
and equal opportunities. 
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Maryland is making a survey of 
higher education under the able leader- 
ship of Dr. John Dale Russell of the 
U. S. Office of Education. Already, two 
public junior colleges have been started, 
and others are in process of organi- 
zation. 

In 1943, the sixty-third general as- 
sembly of Illinois provided for a com- 
mission to study higher education in 
that state. In the same year, the Board 
of Trustees of the University of Illinois 
authorized the President to have a study 
made as the basis of enunciating its 
policies. on the junior college. These 
two studies made concurrently and inde- 
pendently of each other agreed on the 
following points: (1) The state should 
encourage the establishment and 
maintenance of a system of local junior 
colleges ; (2) there should be a gener- 
ous program of state aid; and (3) the 
agency to locate and supervise junior 
colleges should be the superintendent of 
public instruction. 


RESS notices from various sections 

of the nation indicate clearly that 
there is widespread agitation and inter- 
est on the part of the people for com- 
munity colleges. A strong endorsement 
of junior colleges ina New York Times 
editorial stated that, “A public junior 
college in every sizeable community 
means a strengthening of our educa- 
tional system.” This editorial has re- 
ceived wide and favorable comments. 
Wise legislators will take notice, and 
state departments of education should 
be ready with adequate plans to guide 
legislation wisely. A member of the 
committee on education of a state legis- 
lature said to the writer, “We believe 
in junior colleges and want them. We 
are ready to act, but we don’t know 
enough about this phase of education 
to draft a bill.” This critical problem of 
interest in state-wide systems of junior 
colleges should be met in part by a 


public-relations program in the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges on 
a scale unprecedented in its history. 


Every state could do more for edu- 
cation. Practically all of them have 
built up huge reserve funds during the 
war. If opportunities for educational 
equality are to be offered to all Ameri- 
can youth, some states must receive 
greater amounts of federal aid. It is not 
a question of federal assistance, as such. 
Education has received that for decades. 
States with low per-capita incomes, with 
high percentages of school-age children 
in relation to the total population, with 
predominately rural distribution of 
people, and with dual systems of schools, 
simply cannot meet national stand- 
ards—no matter how hard they may 
try. The eightieth Congress faces this 
issue squarely. It is not one which will 
affect junior colleges exclusively, but it 
will weigh heavily in their direction at 
this time because of the congestion in 
college education. 


A CRITICAL problem, more espe- 
cially for junior colleges, is the ad- 
vancement of students in university- 
parallel curricula to upper-division 
studies. Senior colleges and universities 
are filled with students already, and 
graduating classes are relatively small. 
This situation has caused a considerable 
number of junior colleges to think of 
the upper expansion of their programs. 
Many have actually announced the 
offering.of four years of studies. 
Senior colleges, universities, and 
junior colleges have an excellent chance 
to co-operate on a broad scale to meet 
the transfer problem. Senior insti- 
tutions could curtail enrollments in the 
freshman and sophomore classes. These 
students could attend junior colleges, 
leaving senior institutions to specialize 
in upper-division and graduate work. 
Three thousand freshmen have been 
“farmed out” in Pennsylvania this year. 
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A series of achievement and screening 
tests are being devised at the U. C. L. A. 
College of Engineering. It is understood 
that these tests will be given not only 
to students completing the sophomore 
year at U. C. L. A. but also to junior- 
college graduates who may aspire to 
enter the junior year. By this method, 
junior-college graduates will have the 
same opportunity as students who have 
spent their first two years at U. C. L. A. 
It has been further explained that the 
major emphasis of the College of Engi- 
neering at U. C. L. A. will be devoted 
to the upper classes, leaving the junior- 
division studies largely to the junior 
colleges. This plan has been advocated 


by some educational leaders for many 


years. 
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if Meseype are many more problems, 
such as accelerated methods of in- 
struction; the proper training of a suf- 
ficient number of teachers who may 
enter teaching as a life profession; the 
proposed universal military-training 
program with its resultant influence on 
junior colleges; the building of a well- 
balanced program, including both gen- 
eral and vocational education, for stu- 
dents completing formal studies in the 
junior colleges; and the far-reaching 
implications of international affairs for 
colleges in this nation. Those named in 
this article, however, are among the 
more critical immediate problems. Their 
solution is altogether possible by the 
magic key word—co-operation. 


New Junior Colleges 


Nineteen hundred and forty-seven bids fair to outstrip 1946 or any other year 
in the number of new junior colleges. Press clippings and letters from various 
parts of the country indicate great interest in many cities and counties and the 
actual establishment of colleges during the first two months of the present year. 
Just a few out of the many developments are as follows: 

On February 3, City College of Baltimore, Maryland, opened with 70 students. 
Additional registrants were expected. City College is the third public junior 
college to be organized in Maryland within a year’s time. Junior college curricula 
are being offered at Bowie, Salisbury, and Frostburg Teachers Colleges at State 
expense. The Marbury report has been made which recommends that a system 
of public junior colleges be established in Maryland. 

Lakewood, N. J., Times of February 7, carried the following headline—Mary- 
knoll Junior College to Open Here Next Fall. The college will be one of several 


under the auspices of the Maryknoll Society. 
250 boys will be enrolled in the college. 


It is expected that approximately 


Chipola Junior College, Marianna, Florida, has secured 16 buildings in the 
cadet area of the former Marianna Army Air Field. Opening of the college was 
scheduled for January 27, but was delayed pending the arrival and installation 


of equipment. 


A new coast junior college in California has been approved by vote of citizens 
in school districts in Costa Mesa, Newport Beach, and Huntington Beach, The 
district has an assessed property valuation of $62,425,460. Requests have been 
placed with the Federal Government for 254 acres of land and 76 buildings in the 
Santa Ana Air Base at Costa Mesa. The vote of citizens was 1,703 yes and only 


69 no. 


Educators, civic clubs, the Chamber of Commerce and leading citizens of 
Pensacola, Florida, are uniting in their efforts for a junior college in Escambia 
County. Preliminary plans have been made for a five or seven county junior col- 
lege to be established at Childress, Texas. An executive committee has been 
elected by the Church of Christ to make plans to establish a junior college to serve 
South Texas, as reported in Houston, Texas, Chronicle of January 10. And so 
the stories keep coming from practically all sections of the country —W ashington 
Newsletter, American Association of Junior Colleges, March 14, 1947. 











Veteran Education in Junior 


Colleges 


HE new era which began for 

American higher education in the 
early postwar period had, by the fall of 
1946, assumed record-breaking propor- 
tions. A survey of 668 approved uni- 
versities and four-year colleges in No- 
vember, 1946, indicated that a total of 
1,331,138 full-time students were en- 
rolled!* Of this number, 714,477 were 
veterans. 

There are approximately 650 junior 
colleges in the United States with a total 
enrollment in October, 1946, of approxi- 
mately 350,000. Of this number, about 
150,000 are veterans.? Considering the 
fact that there are approximately 1,700 
institutions of higher education in the 
country, it is easy to see that the total 
enrollment will exceed the fondest ex- 
pectations (or fears) of school adminis- 
trators. These full-time enrollments are 
approximately 57 per cent greater than 
they were for the year 1939. With the 
figures for 1945 representing 25 per 
cent less than those for 1939, it is easy 
to understand why many institutions 
were totally unprepared for the tre- 
mendous increase in enrollments in 
1946—this in spite of the fact that all 
possible speed, based on available facili- 
ties, had been utilized in attempting to 
prepare for the onslaught. Returns from 
650 junior colleges show that veterans 
comprise about 43 per cent of their total 
enrollment and 62 per cent of their men 
students.® Inquiries made by the writer 
in visiting all the public junior colleges 
in California indicate that the veteran 
is more than holding his own when 





1 “Statistics of Attendance in American Uni- 
versities and Colleges, 1946,” School and So- 
Trt { Volume 64, No. 1669 (December 21, 
1946), p. 428. 

2 Ibid. 


8 Ibid, 
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4 In this article, Dr. Howard comments 
on the progress of veterans in the ju- 
nior college. As Technical Assistant, 
Division of Readjustment Education, 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation, he has had an opportunity to 
observe the progress of veterans who 
are taking advantage of their G.L 
Bill of Rights by attending junior col- 
leges in California. Dr. Howard, who 
has contributed two other articles to 
the JOURNAL within the past year, 
has recently left the State Department 
of Education to become Director of 
La France Business College in Los 
Angeles. 





measured by the standards set by non- 
veterans. Practically every institution 
stated that veteran academic perform- 
ance was equal to or better than that of 
non-veterans. Social adjustment, feared 
by many as being a barrier for the re- 
turning veteran, had practically ceased 
to be a problem, 

The question might well be asked: 
“To what extent are the junior colleges 
of California meeting the challenge pre- 
sented to them in solving the problem 
of veteran education ?” 

It would be superfluous to contend 
that the program is adequate to meet 
the need. Likewise, it would be unfair 
to expect the junior colleges, in a short 
period and under emergency conditions, 
to come up with the perfect answer. 
Probably a more reasonable criterion 
of measurement of proficiency would be 
to compare local accomplishments with 
those in other sections of the country. 
Even this basis for evaluation is hardly 
a true indication, in view of the fact that 
the educational burden assumed by Cali- 
fornia junior colleges, as well as other 
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educational institutions of the State, is 
clearly out of proportion to that existing 
in other sections of the country. This 
inequality becomes evident when we 
consider the fact that California sent 
about 750,000 men and women to the 
Armed Services and is today host to 
more than 1,000,000 returned Service 
personnel. Stated differently, it has 
been estimated that the schools of Cali- 
fornia are assuming the responsibility 
for providing educational opportunities 
for 6 to 10 per cent of the total veteran 
population. 


F these are true statements, it is obvi- 

ously unfair to expect California 
schools to offer programs equal to or 
superior to those in sections of the coun- 
try whose schools are less densely popu- 
lated. Yet, on the basis of evidence 
available, that is just. what California 
junior colleges are doing. This state 
has had the advantage of far-seeing 
leadership that molded an educational 
program second to none in the country, 
and California’s system of junior col- 
leges is equaled in no other section. 


A survey of veteran enrollment in 
junior colleges in California conducted 
last year indicated that for the school 
year 1945-46 approximately 10,000 
veterans were enrolled. The same sur- 
vey indicated that the junior colleges 
anticipated enrollments in September, 
1946, of more than 20,000 veterans. 
While accurate statistics are not avail- 
able for this study, it is probably safe 
to conclude that this figure represents 
a conservative estimate. One junior col- 
lege reported an anticipated enrollment 
for September, 1946, of 1,000 veterans ; 
whereas, actual enrollment rose to about 
1,400. Another junior college expected 
to enroll 1,800 veterans in the fall of 
1946, but actual veteran enrollment is 
now approximately 4,000. These fig- 
ures merely indicate the enormity and 
emergency aspects of the problem. The 
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remarkable feature of the entire picture 
is that the schools have been relatively 
able to adjust and expand facilities to 
meet the avalanche of new students. 


ITH the influx of students came 

many attendant problems, par- 
ticularly the need for budgetary account- 
ing, adequately trained instructors, 
classroom and laboratory facilities, 
housing, contracts with Veterans Ad- 
ministration, advisement, and instruc- 
tional offerings. Space does not permit 
an adequate commentary on each of 
these problems. Suffice it to say that 
through adequate institutional leader- 
ship, through the intensive work of the 
Junior College Federation from an or- 
ganizational and planning point of view, 
through the State Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs in making such surplus 
housing available, and through the co- 
ordination of evaluation and advisement 
programs by the Division of Readjust- 
ment Education, as well as its super- 
vision of contractual relations with 
Veterans Administration on behalf of 
the junior colleges, these institutions 
have gone far toward solving the prob- 
lem of veteran education. Contractual 
relations involving reimbursement 
under both Public Law 16 and Public 
Law 346 continue to be unsatisfactory ; 
but in the light of experience based on 
mutual willingness expressed around 
the conference table, this problem bids 
fair to be solved. 


The extent to which the junior col- 
leges are meeting the challenge from an 
instructional point of view represents 
one of the most pressing of all problems. 
These schools were originally devised to 
perform at least four functions : explora- 
tory, preparation for upper-division 
liberal arts, pre-professional, and termi- 
nal. A fifth function, while possibly not 
an integral consideration in the early 
days of the junior college, has assumed 
importance in recent months—namely, 
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assisting students, mostly veterans, in 
making up high-school deficiencies, 
thereby enabling them to qualify for 
high-school diplomas. The procedure 
generally followed has been to co- 
operate with the veteran and the high 
school in helping him to complete the 
graduation requirements. Such credits 
are then transferred to the high school 
last attended by the veteran, which, in 
turn, is equipped to issue the diploma. 
Junior colleges have also made wide use 
of the General Educational Develop- 
ment Tests, using the scores made by 
the veteran for purposes of recommend- 
ing him as eligible for a diploma or for 
the purpose of more adequate placement 
in the junior-college program. 


[s the light of recent developments, 

the exploratory nature of the junior- 
college program continues to play a vital 
role. It would probably lessen the bur- 
den of advisement, guidance and place- 
ment, if veterans were more certain of 
their educational goals. Many may be 
taking advantage of their educational 
prerogatives merely because they are 
entitled to them and are groping blindly 
from one field to another in an attempt 
to find their proper niche. This is, of 
course, the function of guidance; and 
junior colleges are rising to meet the 
situation in so far as adequately-trained 
personnel will permit. — 


The second function—preparation for 
upper -division liberal arts—continues 
to occupy an important role in junior- 
college education. Probably the nature 
of this function has changed less radi- 
cally as a result of the war emergency 
than any other phase of the program. 
Junior colleges continue to offer such 
preparation along somewhat traditional 
lines. New courses have been added in 
many instances, and new and more 
modern facilities have been provided. 
By and large, however, the junior col- 
lege retains this traditional purpose. 


The pre-professional nature of the 
junior-college program has likewise 
been greatly expanded in California 
junior colleges, with all of the junior 
colleges offering at least a limited range 
of pre-professional courses. Some of 
the larger institutions cover almost the 
entire field, including pre-professional 
work in such subjects as dentistry, medi- 
cine, law, engineering, nursing, teach- 
ing, business administration, forestry, 
pharmacy, science, ministry, and op- 
tometry. For the veteran who has the 
ability and the desire, the pre-profes- 
sional program of the junior colleges 
will, in the majority of cases, meet his 
needs. 


WHILE the terminal aspect of 

junior-college education has long 
been one of the functions of such insti- 
tutions, it has probably been the most 
neglected—with the result that private 
commercial institutions have definitely 
assumed the leadership in this field. As 
a result of our war experiences and post- 
war observations, it is evident that 
terminal training on a semi-professional 
or purely vocational basis should be 
emphasized in attempting to meet the 
needs of the veterans. It is becoming 
more apparent that veterans desire 
training in short-term courses that will 
lead to immediate employment. For ex- 
ample, there is urgent need for training 
in the fields of refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning, accounting, business, radio 
maintenance and repair, aircraft instru- 
ments, watchmaking, real estate, and 
insurance. All of these, and numerous 
related fields, are subjects for training 
in private educational institutions. 
Many junior colleges are adopting as 
rapidly as possible the necessary tran- 
sition in emphasis on such short-term 
courses. It is hoped that more insti- 
tutions will recognize the significance of 
this type of training in the light of post- 
war needs and plan their curricular 
offerings accordingly. : 











High-School and Junior-Col- 


lege Relationships 


HE public junior college of Cali- 

fornia is a part of the secondary- 
school system. In this capacity, it serves 
as a post-high-school institution pro- 
viding college training for youth and 
adults who plan either to continue their 
education in a four-year college or to 
enter directly some occupational en- 
deavor immediately after their junior- 
college training. The junior college is 
therefore faced with the problem of 
gearing its program to meet the needs 
of all high-school graduates. Conse- 
quently, there must be a close working 
relationship between the high schools 
and junior colleges of a community. If 
there is lack of co-ordination and articu- 
lation, high-school graduates entering 
junior colleges will not be adequately 
served. 


Recent publications’? have stressed 
the advantages of the 6-4-4 adminis- 
trative organization in providing co- 
ordination and articulation. Although 
the four-year junior college does offer 
definite opportunities for integrating the 
educational training of grades 11, 12, 13, 
and 14, we must be realistic, recog- 
nizing that the majority of junior col- 
leges are not of this type. To reorganize 
the schools of California into 6-4-4 units 
would require a major operation, which 
will not be accomplished until a solution 
is found to the problems of redistricting 
that are now causing difficulty. In fact, 
it is doubtful whether the 6-4-4 plan 
will ever completely replace the well- 





1 Koos, Leonard V., Integrating High School 
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4 By B. H. PETERSON 





q The vital problem of the relation- 
ships of high schools and junior col- 
leges is discussed by Basil H. Peter- 
son, Director, Glendale College. Dr. 
Peterson is President of the California 
Junior College Federation and a 
member of the Federation Conference 
Committee, which meets with repre- 
sentatives of high schools, state col- 
leges, and universities concerning 
problems of articulation. In addition 
to his interest and experience in the 
junior-college field, Dr. Peterson's 
experience has given him a working 
knowledge of both high schools and 
junior college. 





established administrative organization 
that now exists in California. We must, 
therefore, face the task of providing 
satisfactory working relationships be- 
tween the traditional four-year high 
school and the two-year junior college. 


OBSTACLES TO INTEGRATION 


There are many obstacles which block 
co-ordination and articulation of the 
traditional high school and junior col- 
lege. Most administrators are cognizant 
of the nature of these difficulties. They 
may be summarized briefly as follows: 


1. In most instances, high schools and junior 
colleges have separate and distinct adminis- 
trative control, thus making it difficult to 
integrate their programs. 


2. The curricular offerings of high schools and 
junior colleges are planned independently. 

3. Guidance and counseling are not continuous 
through the high-school and the junior- 
college years. 

4. The instructors and the administrators of 
the high schools and the junior colleges are 
not thoroughly informed of the program 
which each is offering. 
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AFFILIATION MEETINGS 


High-school and junior-college ad- 
ministrators recognize the lack of inte- 

tion in their programs, as evidenced 
by the fact that this problem has been 
thoroughly discussed at several affili- 
ation meetings attended by representa- 
tives of high schools and junior colleges 
and the results of these meetings have 
been reported back to high-school and 
junior-college organizations. Even 
though this has been done, most com- 
munities have done relatively little to 
overcome the difficulties. (The purpose 
of this article, therefore, is to focus at- 
tention directly on what may be done 
and to urge communities to action which 
will provide better co-ordination and 
integration of high-school and junior- 
college instruction. ) 


ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


Independent administrative control 
of high schools and junior colleges of a 
community provides a major obstacle 
to co-ordination. One way to surmount 
the obstacle, of course, is to do away 
with independent control. Educators 
are obligated to support the unification 
of school districts where facts are avail- 
able which justify such action, but the 
redistricting commission will need the 
assistance of professional educators in 
achieving its purposes. 

The formation of unified school dis- 
tricts will probably be a slow process. 
It, therefore, behooves administrators of 
independent districts to work for co- 
ordinated relationships between their 
high schools and their junior colleges. 
Education is a continuous process, and 
the success of the formal attempt of 
high schools and junior colleges to train 
youth hinges on maintaining a continu- 
ous and close working relationship. 
This means that administrators of these 
two levels must work, plan, and counsel 
with each other in formulating and put- 
ting into operation their programs. 


CURRICULUM CO-ORDINATION 


To what extent have the curricular 
offerings of high schools and of junior 
colleges been co-ordinated? How wise 
a distribution of fundamental “general 
education” experience has been insti- 
tuted in the lower and upper secondary 
programs? To what extent have com- 
mon aims of “general” and “special- 
ized” education been developed by sec- 
ondary institutions (both high schools 
and junior colleges)? What relation- 
ship exists between the terminal, or 
semi-professional, training offered by 
junior colleges and high schools? What 
should be the educational experience of 
high-school youth planning to pursue 
terminal, or semi-professional, training 
in junior college? What relationship, if 
any, exists between the courses offered 
in American History and Government 
on the high-school and on the junior- 
college level? 

The extent to which high schools and 
junior colleges of a region have con- 
sidered and answered these questions 
is a measure of curriculum articulation 
between the institutions involved. There 
should be joint participation on the part 
of high schools and junior colleges in 
curriculum planning and revision. Until 
curriculum committees are appointed 
for a community, with representatives 
from both high schools and junior col- 
leges, there will be a lack of integration 
in the educational offerings of the two 
levels. Until instructors in the same 
fields in the high schools and in the 
junior colleges work together in their 
instructional planning, there will be a 
lack of co-ordinated instruction. 


CONTINUOUS AND CO-OPERATIVE 
GUIDANCE 


Guidance should be a continuous 
process throughout high school and col- 
lege. Too often, the guidance of stu- 
dents entering a junior college must be 
started anew rather than beginning 
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where the high school finished. Some 
high schools refuse to transmit adequate 
guidance records to junior colleges. In 
certain instances, junior colleges are 
not interested in high-school guidance 
records. High-school counselors in 
some institutions are poorly informed 
regarding the educational and vo- 
cational training opportunities avail- 
able at the neighboring junior college. 
Many junior-college counselors lack an 
appreciation and understanding of the 
high-school program. Most junior 
colleges neglect to provide clear, con- 
cise, and adequate information to high 
schools regarding their educational 
offerings. In some communities, un- 
desirable competition develops when 
high-school and junior-college students 
are placed in jobs. There is a tendency 
on the part of junior-college counselors 
to criticize the work done by high 
schools, and high-school counselors tend 
to characterize as “inferior” the college 
training available in the junior college. 
These are the obstacles which block the 
pathway leading to a continuous and 
co-ordinated guidance service on the 
lower and upper secondary levels. 


The difficulties in the field of guid- 
ance, as enumerated above, may be over- 
come by taking the following steps : 


1. Provide for regular meetings of the coun- 
seling staffs of high schools and junior col- 
leges of a community. These meetings 
should afford opportunity to discuss prob- 
lems of common concern. 


2. Agree on the use and transfer of a system 
of cumulative guidance records in the high 
schools and the junior colleges of a region. 

3. Develop in educators (administrators, 
counselors, and teachers) a pattern of pro- 
fessional behavior. This behavior should 
embody loyal support, understanding, and 
appreciation ‘of the contribution which all 
levels of education are making to the youth 
of this nation. 

4. Develop in high-school and junior-college 
counselors of a community, or region, a 
knowledge of the educational program that 
each type of institution is offering. 

5. Publish and distribute understandable 
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junior-college catalogues and announce- 

ments of courses, 

KEEPING IN TOUCH 

The integration and articulation of 
high-school and junior-college work 
hinges a great deal on “keeping in 
touch.” Separate institutions and inde- 
pendent administrative control tend to 
create a wide gap between the educa- 
tional endeavors of these two levels of 
education,» This need not be the case in 
communities where there is a willing- 
ness to do otherwise. 

There must be a regular pattern for 
“keeping in touch,” which provides 
opportunities for administrators, coun- 
selors, teachers, and students of high 
schools and junior colleges to become 
mutually acquainted with the work of 
the other. Such a pattern could be so 
broad as to consume the time of all con- 
cerned and then be undesirable. How- 
ever, there should be a basic schedule 
for keeping in touch, which includes 
periodic joint meetings for adminis- 
trators, for counselors, for departmental 
chairmen, and for instructors. There 
should also be an opportunity for seniors 
in high schools to visit the junior col- 
lege. Meetings of these types should be 
limited in number and jointly planned 
for the mutual benefit of those con- 
cerned. 


‘THE gap between the high schools 
and the junior colleges of California 
needs to be bridged by a firm structure 
of co-operative endeavor. Administra- 
tors and lay people must lend support 
to sound redistricting of school districts. 
The challenge of secondary education 
is to make the training which is offered 
function effectively in the lives of 
youth—to make the most of the educa- 
tion which they receive. The achieve- 
ment of such an end depends upon the 
co-operative effort of both high schools 
and junior colleges. It is a great chal- 
lenge to establish smooth working re- 
lationships ! ; 



































































Enrollment Enrollment Number on 
SCHOOL . Administrative Head Oct.1,1946 Oct.1,1945 Faculty 
Antelope Valley Junior College.....Walter Dingus .....-.. 104 2 | («f ap 
sakersfield Junior College....Grace V. Bird... 1,452 358 { oe 
Brawley Junior College..........-..-.--- Percy E. Palmer............ 31 9 10 pt 
Central Junior College...........-.-------+ G. A. Weakley................ 250 70 31 
Chaffey College ........-------s-ssseneseses Leo Wadsworth .............. 1,080 395 50 
Citrus Junior College...........-...-.---- Wesley V. Smith............ 227 35 33 pt 
Coalinga Junior College...............-- oe ee 15 4 
Compton College ...........--.s-ssseeeC. H. Siemens............------ 4,900 3,700 110 
East Los Angeles Junior College....Rosco C. Ingalls.............. 992 136 38 
*F1 Camino College... orrest Murdock ......... 505 Nea. 2a 
Fresno Junior College..............-----.+ F. W. Thomas................. 285 274 12 
Fullerton Junior College.................- W. T. Boyce................ we 1,539 475 51 
; Glendale College .............-.-s----eB. H, Peterson................ 2,254 863 70 
Grant Technical College.................Wyman E. Olson........... 339 108 27 
Lassen Junior College.................--«-- G. 3. Caliyer......... 179 55 26 
Long Beach City College................ ..George Dotson .............--- 10,000 5,580 i 
Los Angeles City College...........:....E. I. Jacobsen... ..- 8,384 5,269 240 
Marin Junior College........................ Ward Austin ................ . 944 277 37 
Menlo Junior College..............-..-.-.- William E. Kratt............ 404 156 25 
Modesto Junior College.................... DG. Be iste 1,160 406 61 
*Mt. San Antonio College................ Oscar H. Edinger, Jr... 644 0 28 
*John Muir Junior College................ Archie M. Turrell.......... 1,950 0 87 
Napa Junior College H. M. McPherson......... 950 520 40 
Oceanside-Carlsbad College .......... Donald C. Carr.............-. 241 108 25 
*Palomar College -.........-.-cocvsssessss Daniel C. McNaughton.. 225 0 9 
Pasadena Junior College.............- J. W. Harbeson.............. 5,297 4,584 228 
PUgCr Coleen sn sitciceoretnenrenh ..Harold M. Weaver.......- 510 104 34 
Porterville College ............-cseceseeeB. E, JatmiSOM.......-----0--0-- 222 ee 
Reedley College -ccnnneornnennn J. O. McLaughlin... 490 im} OR 
Riverside College ia Vesa 950 265 42 
Sacramento College «ccs ..Nicholas Ricciardi ........ 2,488 1,116 105 
Salinas Junior College... BS “SES 815 265 31 
San Benito Junior College................ A. S. Cakebread............. 101 29 iba 
San Bernardino Valley College...... John L. Lounsbury.......... 1,225 400 54 
San Diego Junior College................ John Aseltine .................. 700 350 28 
San Francisco Junior College.........A. J. Cloud 5,400 3,500 218 
San Jose Junior College... T. W. MacQuarrie.......... 1,409 400 32 
San Luis Obispo Junior College.....Lawrence Suffin ............ * 216 68 27 pt 
San Mateo junior College................ C. S. Morris... .. 1,579 554 72 
,panta Ana Junior College................ John H. McCoy.............. 896 375 32 
Santa Barbara Junior College........ Roy L. Soules 196 0 wie 
Santa Maria Junior College............ H. E. Tyler...................... 184 85 15 
Santa Monica City College.............. Elmer C. Sandmeyer...... 1,465 571 52 
Santa Rosa Junior College 1,090 332 9 
Stockton Junior College... AO ei noe ie ber 
Taft Junior College oseph P. Cosand, Jr..... 260 50 35 
*Vallejo College io W. Dent.............. 1,483 0 62 
Ventura Junior College... in. D. R. Hetry.ccscsccocen-- 1,280 758 65 
Visalia Junior College... L. J. Williams.................. ae ee 4] 
¥ ele Oot egg sian iceincenninidicn Sd J Cs esdadeinreni 574 168 36 
ety, s See 67,921 33,026 2,361 
New school. ft—Full time. pt—Part time. 
N. B.—This information was gathered by the California Junior College Federation. Blank 
spaces indicate no information received. 
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Public Relations: A Vital 
College Problem ¢21oHmu mcor 


Cia Ana Junior COLLEGE first 
opened its doors to students in 1915; 
but after more than thirty years, we 
continue to receive daily inquiries re- 
garding the relationship of the college 
to our state educational system and the 
extent of the local program. I am cer- 
tain that other administrators find this 
situation to be true in their own insti- 
tutions, all of which is evidence that the 
general public requires and desires much 
additional information. 


It is undoubtedly true that junior- 
college people are so close to the scene 
that they do not recognize the need as 
readily as do the citizens who want the 
information. To me, the only answer is 
to develop a broad, sound program of 
public relations in every school and con- 
centrate on it to such an extent that all 
administrators and faculty members will 
be conscious of their obligations to the 
community which they serve. It goes 
without saying that we are all inter- 
ested in the type of work that we do as 
individuals, but we are often unaware 
of what the other administrator, or the 
other faculty member, or the other com- 
munity, is doing to meet and solve simi- 
lar problems. 


In discussing the field of public re- 
lations, we are often confronted with 
the thought that one of our most diffi- 
cult tasks is to acquaint our faculties 
with the literature in the field. Too 
many staff members feel that public- 
relations activities are an administrative 
undertaking and that the teacher has 
no responsibility in this area. Again, 
too many are of the opinion that public- 
relations work is concerned only with 
immediate publicity for the institution 
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4q The problem of public relations in 
the junior college is presented by John 
H. McCoy, Director, Santa Ana Junior 
College. In all of his work in the field 
of education, Mr. McCoy has special- 
ized in the field of public relations. At 
present, he is director of public rela- 
tions for the California Junior College 
Federation. He has written numerous 
articles for educational journals on 
this topic. In fact, his editorial on the 
“Scope of Public Relations” appears 
in the March issue of the “Junior Col- 
lege Journal.” He also prepared the 
material published recently by the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges which outlines a program of 
public relations for that organization 
in the “Washington Newsletter” for 
September 5, 1946. 





rather than the overall view of making 
friends who may be of future assistance. 
One of the best examples of good public 
relations that has come to my attention 
during the past few years is a little bro- 
chure published by Whittier College 
indicating what the next fifty years will 
mean to that institution. After reading 
of campus plans at Whittier, I cannot 
help but feel that this particular college 
is truly interested in educational ad- 
vancement and is not satisfied with 
present-day courses or facilities. Whit- 
tier is trying its best to “sell” Whittier 
for the next fifty years. We should all 
be interested in a similar program and 
not content with material of a tempo- 
rary nature. Good public-relations pro- 
grams demand the co-operation of all 
staff members with the ultimate goal of | 
developing a stronger and more service- 
able institution. 
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a point was given added empha- 
sis recently by Harold K. Schellen- 
ger, Director of the Bureau of Public 
Relations at Ohio State University, 
when he said: “Two of the greatest 
obstacles to effective public relations 
here, and in most other universities, are, 
first, a failure of educators and adminis- 
trators to realize the comprehensiveness 
of the term, and, second, institutional 
inertia, or ‘institutional paralysis,’ as 
one of our own faculty members has 
put it. As I think back over many 
conversations about my work, around 
the Faculty Club luncheon table and 
elsewhere, it seems that the understand- 
ing of and emphasis on public relations 
at Ohio State involves only two things— 
writing articles for the press and deal- 
ing with the legislature. It is my hope 
to bring home the thought that these 
two things, while important, are far 
from the whole story. It is in the neg- 
lected areas that all members of the Uni- 
versity staff play the greatest roles. 
What teaching and non-teaching staff 
members do is far more basic than what 
I write in determining the public atti- 
tude toward Ohio State. And I suspect 
it plays a far greater part than we realize 
in determining our legislative support.” 


In public-relations literature, two re- 
cent books outline some of the problems 
and seek to develop suitable programs 
for those interested in serving their com- 
munities to the fullest extent. I refer 
to Public Relations for Colleges and 
Universities, a manual of practical pro- 
cedure by Christopher Edgar Persons, 
recently published by the Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, and Public Relations by 
W. Emerson Reck of Colgate Uni- 
versity. The latter book, published by 
Harper and Brothers, carries the en- 
dorsement of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, the American College 
Public Relations Association, and the 
American Council on Public Relations. 
It contains a working chart outlining 


a suggested organization for public re- 
lations in the average school, including 
committees composed of students, facul- 
ties, trustees, and alumni. The type of 
work that might be handled by such offi- 
cers as the dean of admissions, publicity 
director, alumni secretary, and public- 
service director is also included. 


WO of the best articles that have 

come to my attention during the 
current college year are those which ap- 
peared in the November, 1946, issue of 
McCall’s Magazine and that of more 
recent date in the February, 1947, issue 
of Woman’s Home Companion. The 
first article, “A Revolution Is on Its 
Way” by Morris Markey, shows clearly 
the value of the junior college and 
should be brought to the attention of all 
faculty members, parents, and friends. 
The second article is by Dr. John 
W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, who writes on 
“The Missing Link in Our Schools.” 
It is a fine sales talk for the “community 
school.” Dr. Studebaker is convinced 
that we need to carry education at least 
two years beyond the present high- 
school level for every American youth. 
His plea is that courses should be of- 
fered in specialized area institutions, 
equipped to offer a wide variety of pre- 
professional and terminal work to serve 
the best interests of their respective 
localities. For some reason or other, 
Dr. Studebaker fails to mention the 
junior college by name, but what could 
serve as a more fitting challenge to the 
future development of the movement? 
And shouldn’t we double our efforts to 
help people to recognize the importance 
of junior-college offerings ? 


But there are other frequent chal- 

lenges which indicate that our 
public-relations work needs strengthen- 
ing. Some months ago, a friend phoned 
to say he was somewhat disturbed about 
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the school situation and that he was 
making an honest effort to secure an- 
swers to a number of questions. His 
queries were numerous, but I will list 
only ten to show to what extent we 
should be prepared to enlighten our citi- 
zens. Is your school staff prepared to 
answer such questions as these : 

1. How are local boards of trustees, 
county boards of education, and mem- 
bers of the state board of education 
chosen? 

Z. What is meant by the term Aver- 
age Daily Attendance, and how is it 
computed ? 

3. What provision is made for re- 
ligious instruction ? 

4. What are the health standards for 
school buildings, such as sanitation, 
water supply, screens, cots, and first- 
aid supplies? 

5. What school services are rendered 
today as compared with those of the 
past, especially those dealing with audio- 
visual aids, books, transportation, and 
health ? 

. 6. How do the costs of public edu- 
cation compare with costs for private 
schools, institutions for delinquents and 
criminals, and the Army and Navy pro- 
gram of education? 

7. How extensive is the program of 
adult education, and to what extent is 
it being accepted by the public? 

8. What qualifications and training 
are required of instructors? 

9. What is the teacher’s responsi- 
bility toward the community? 

10. How much home work is ex- 
pected of pupils, and when is the best 
time for parents to ask for conferences 
with teachers ? 

It is apparent from these questions 
that we are expected to know more than 
“just teaching” to satisfy the public. 
They indicate the real reason why we 
should broaden our community tie-ups 
and strengthen our educational knowl- 


edge. 
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| Be allemaal types of schools have 
different problems. Problems of 
the private college differ from those of 
the public school in that private insti- 
tutions must cultivate a wider circle 
of friends and publicize programs 
more vigorously to secure the general 
support necessary to maintain the insti- 
tution. While public schools are pri- 
marily interested in cementing com- 
munity friendships, the private school 
must not only cultivate the local area 
but must also plan a broader program 
of a sectional, state, and even national 
nature. The University of Redlands is 
one of the schools which has concen- 
trated on this phase of activity and has 
a definite calendar of events which de- 
mands the co-operation of all its vari- 
ous departments of instruction. The 
University holds an annual debate 
tournament for high-school students, 
sponsors an annual musical festival, 
holds a writers’ conference for a week, 
and sets aside certain days each year 
known as “Religious Emphasis Week.” 
In addition, a journalism day, univer- 
sity day, parents’ day, alumni day, and 
other homecoming festivities are sched- 
uled throughout the year. This program 
is supplemented by other highlights, in- 
cluding an annual series of concerts and 
recitals; and all are widely publicized 
each term. Most of the events are open 
to the general public, as well as to the 


specialized groups mentioned, thereby . 


lending additional value to the overall 
program. 

Becoming acquainted with the best 
literature in the field is one of the first 
important steps that should be taken in 
making contacts and dealing with the 
public. Organizing the material and 
putting personnel to work is the second 
step. In the majority of cases, this is 
the most difficult step to take, for it in- 
volves selling the value of public re- 
lations to the staff and explaining the 
scope of the desired program. The re- 
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cent attempt of the American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges to define and 
launch a program of public relations is 
noteworthy in that an effort was made 
to determine just what is meant by the 
broad term. The Association’s expla- 
nation of the need and desire for a more 
effective program is set forth in these 
words: 


“Tt should be the objective of every 
institution to educate the public con- 
cerning the community services that are 
available in the school and the compre- 
hensive program open to all desiring to 
continue their education. Only by pur- 
suing such an objective diligently and 
faithfully can complete community par- 
ticipation be obtained. This, then, is 
the fundamental purpose of all junior- 
college public-relations work. 


“Developing an adequate public-re- 
lations program goes far beyond the 
realm of advertising and publicity. It 
demands alert administration, partici- 


pation by all members of the staff, an 
adequate program of courses designed 
to meet the needs of every student, and 
an ever-advancing program of develop- 
ment, expansion, and practical appli- 
cation in all avenues of human endeavor. 
Good teaching is the fundamental basis 
of public relations ; good administration 
is the instrument through which com- 
munity development is obtained and 
maintained ; successful students are the 
end-result and the only satisfactory 
foundation upon which more and better 
public-relations programs may be de- 
veloped. Faculties must be ‘community 
minded’ and willing to engage in many. 
avenues of local civic, school, club, and 
professional work. If we are to have 
evolutionary change, administrators, 
faculty members, and the community 
must join in advancing school relations. 
Only by cultivating the ‘public interest’ 
can we hope to grow and prosper. This, 
then, constitutes the real meaning of 
public relations.” 


Winning the Peace 
Our soldiers fought for their homes and won the war. Let my students tell 
how they are improving their homes and incidentally but surely, are helping to 


win the peace: 


“During the past few weeks I have been trying to be more courteous and 
pleasant to my family. It certainly has improved the atmosphere of our 


household.” 


“I have been trying to get up earlier in the morning, and I have found an 


amazing result in my mother’s attitude.” 


“I have been preparing my father’s breakfast every week day morning so that 
my mother can stay in bed an hour longer.” 

“IT dropped everything so that I could help mother and dad work out in the 
yard. It seems that I always have to do other things when they are outside 
working, which means they do it all and I get the benefit. We had lots of fun 


and really enjoyed ourselves.” 


“I am trying to make my disposition pleasanter, for I seem to be always 
grouchy. My family notices the differencé and are very pleased.” 

“I have been getting up each morning to get breakfast for my brother before 
he leaves for his ship in the morning. He appreciates it very much, and is even 
quite surprised! I always feel good after I have made his breakfast.” 

“Tonight I am giving up a meeting I would like to go to in order to stay 
home with the younger children, so the rest of the family may go to the Civic 


entertainment.” 


“My sister and I are more like friends—we treat each other with courtesy 
and respect for each other’s wishes. It really is wonderful! Everything seems 


so much nicer.” 


“Mother and I are on much better terms, and I am also on speaking terms 
with my sister for the first time in two months.” 
—Mrs. Margaret H. Bissell, Pasadena Junior College. 
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General Education in 
Junior Colleges <¢sycracev.sm 


ENERAL education in public 

junior colleges in California is a 
major responsibility of junior-college 
education and calls for both continuous 
study in the individual institutions and 
co-operative consideration at fairly fre- 
quent intervals on a state-wide basis. 


The last state-wide study of general 
education in the junior college was 
made during 1939-40 and 1940-41 
under the direction of a sub-committee 
of the State Committee on Junior Col- 
leges, appointed by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. A sum- 
mary of its findings and conclusions was 
presented in a special monograph of the 
California Society of Secondary Edu- 
cation dated January, 1942. 


Last April, the California Committee 
for the Study of Education held a con- 
ference on general education, which was 
attended by fifty educators drawn from 
the ranks of college and public-school 
administrators. Its program was 
planned around the presentation of ana- 
lytical summaries of four notable studies 
completed rather recently: A Design 
for General Education, prepared by the 
American Council on Education for 
consideration by the Armed Forces; 
The Yale Plan; the Harvard Report, 
entitled General Education in a Free 
Society; and the new A.A. degree plan 
of general education in the College of 
Letters and Sciences at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

During the last twenty years, a large 
number of educational leaders and other 
social thinkers have been deeply con- 
cerned with the necessity of insuring 
the adequate preparation of youth for 
“greater and greater competency in par- 
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4 A recent report of the General Edu- 
cation Committee of the California 
Junior College Federation, prepared 
by Grace V. Bird, is included in this 
symposium because of its treatment 
of the problem of general education 
in the junior college. This committee 
of the Federation is composed of 
Grace V. Bird, Director, Bakersfield 
Junior College (chairman); Aubrey A. 
Douglass, until recently Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Modesto, but now As- 
sociate Superintendent, in charge of 
teacher education, California State 
Department of Education; and Cor- 
nelius Siemens, Director, Compton 
College. Serving as the Committee's 
spokesman, Miss Bird expresses the 
need for general education in the ju- 
nior college and outlines suggestions 
for achieving the desired results. 





ticipating in the common understand- 
ings of American life,” at the same time 
allowing the largest possible freedom 
of individual choice in the preparation 
for one’s specialized activities in occu- 
pational life and in the pursuit of one’s 
own avocational interests and talents. 


HE concern of these educators and 
social thinkers has become increas- 
ingly more widespread until educators 
in general—perhaps most of us—be- 
lieve that a more adequate core of gen- 
eral education should become a part of 
the education of all youth through the 
fourteenth grade. 
This concern has arisen from two or 
three basic factors: (1) that our pres- 
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ent plan of maximum election and bare 
bones of prescription leaves too many 
students inadequately prepared for 
some of the major areas of activity of 
adult life; (2) that even our greatly 
improved student-personnel programs 
cannot, through diagnosis and counsel- 
ing, compensate, except in a limited 
way, for this failure ; (3) that the world 
of today calls for more and more com- 
mon understandings instead of fewer 
and fewer, and their lack not only can 
but will breed more tragic consequences 
than they might have bred even as little 
as five years ago. 


I am sure none of us believes for an 
instant that a next war will be avoided 
unless we have made miraculous strides 
in responsible citizenship and in the 
practice of conscience-directed judg- 
ments and choices. And there can be 
no delay in starting the job if we are 
to do it while there is still time. 


HE Committee is not so sanguine as 

to think that even a “general edu- 
cation” which is worthy of its name can 
do the whole job, but it does believe that 
provisions for general education are the 
urgent and best first steps’ in a country 
whose government comes from “the will 
of the people” and which believes its 
public schools can direct that will to 
higher and higher purposes. 


In a society which until the second 
war was reasonably happy, blessed with 
reasonably widespread comfort and con- 
tentment, except for our few vineyards 
where the grapes of wrath are stored, 
we have been over-content with edu- 
cation for adaptability and for meeting 
the needs of current society. We have 
been too neglectful of insuring a wider 
knowledge and appreciation of the need 
for bringing social development to its 
needed maturity. Sociologists and phi- 
losophers seem fairly agreed that our 
mechanical civilization has raced past 
our social and ethical evolution. 
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RE we satisfied to have the only 

common understandings listed in 
our state requirements—namely, physi- 
cal education, hygiene, American his- 
tory and institutions ? 


The 1942 Report on The Present 
Program of General Education in Cali- 
fornia Public Junior Colleges presented 
certain conclusions, including : 

1, “There is no great understanding on the 


part of administrators of junior colleges as to 
what general education means.” 


2. “There is no program of general edu- 
cation common to junior colleges except that 
which is required by the State Board of Edu- 
cation.” 


3. “Some institutions stand out from the 
crowd because of their development of good 
programs of general education, but they are 
the exceptions rather than the rule.” 


The Committee expressed a hope: 
“Leadership is necessary to carry to 
maturity the program of developing a 
core curriculum in general education. 
It is hoped that the State Department 
of Education will furnish the leadership 
necessary to make general education a 
reality.” 

In one of the best definitions I have 
ever read of general education, it was 
described as being “certain types of ex- 
perience, intellectual and emotional, in- 
volved in a successful or fruitful ap- 
proach to life and living.” But what- 
ever the particular wording of one’s 
definition of general education, we be- 
lieve that there is today a good deal 
more understanding and agreement 
about what it means on the junior- 
college level and what we should do 
about it than the report of 1942 revealed. 
The Committee makes some assump- 
tions with reference to these common 
agreements and bases its recommen- 
dations, in part, on those assumptions. 


1. We assume that general education is 
concerned with the development of those 
POWERS and those KNOWLEDGES and 
those ATTITUDES which should be pos- 
sessed by all of the citizenry, regardless of 
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the particular occupational groups to which 
each belongs. 


2. We assume that these basic powers, 
knowledges, and attitudes are so unchallenge- 
able in validity and so vital in character 
that we may insist that everyone shall have 
the chance to acquire them in a state-wide 
common minimum program of schooling up 
through the fourteenth grade. 


3. We assume that public education is 
anxious to insure that each student obtain to 
the maximum of his potentialities and the 
maximum level of schooling he completes all 
of these basic powers, knowledges, and atti- 
tudes. 

4. We assume that the POWERS include, 
among others, such important abilities as 
these : the ability to work in co-operation with 
others for the common welfare, the ability to 
think hypothetically, the ability to solve prob- 
lems from given data, the ability to educe re- 
lationships, the ability to synthesize knowl- 
edge and experience through reflective think- 
ing, the ability to lead a life that is not only 
useful but:that is emotionally satisfying. 


5. We assume that these POWERS may 
be developed through a wide variety of cur- 
ricular experiences. Almost the whole range 
of course offerings can help through skillful 
methodology. And extra-curricular experi- 
ences can help, too. 


6. We assume that the KNOWLEDGES 
can be insured only through a common core 
of experiences designed to insure a core of 
common understandings. 


7. We assume that, if these common under- 
standings are to be achieved on a state-wide 
scale, state requirements will be necessary. 


8. We assume that any state-wide prescrip- 
tions affecting the educational offerings of the 
junior college must consider (a) the previous 
schooling of the students and its prescriptions ; 
(b) the maturity level of junior-colege stu- 
dents; (c) the deepening needs of séciety. 


9. We assume that ATTITUDES on the 
junior-college level develop from experiences 
that involve the appraisal of values and the 
use of standards of values that relate to the 
ethical behavior of the individual and the 
group. 

10. We assume that the majority of stu- 
dents attending the junior college are seeking 
three objectives : (a) further schooling toward 
their chosen occupational life; (b) further 
orientation to the world in which they will 
live and their responsibilities in it; (c) the 
furtherance of established avocational inter- 
ests or the development of new avocational 
interests. 


Vor. 22, No. 3 


Although in our previous conferences 
on general education we have been in 
some degree of agreement on certain 
objectives of general education, not even 
a fourth of our total number of colleges 
have set up curricular prescriptions to 
insure that all students shall have the 
knowledges needed to attain the ob- 
jectives. Such are preparation for home 
and family life, knowledge of systems 
of standards (i. e. values) by which to 
live, knowledge and appreciation of the 
thought and accomplishments of other 
people and peoples. 


Although the tremendous migrations 
of new citizens to California from areas 
with far lower cultural indices than our 
state have brought secondary schools 
face to face with effecting curricular 
adjustment to meet the educational and 
social problem, we have not set about 
any state-wide co-operative study of the 
implications for the various levels of 
schooling. 


But even these problems seem minor 
when they are set against the almost 
overwhelming task of pulling the world 
through the present crisis in morals. 


It is the opinion of the Committee 
that the present statutory requirements 
for graduation from the fourteenth 
grade are inadequate to insure the 
achievement of the minimum common 
understandings needed by society and 
by the individual today. 

They do not insure that the youth of 
junior-college age shall have knowledge 
of the great systems of standards which 
have stood the test of time in promoting 
life or of lesser systems which have 
fallen short of the mark. They do not 
insure acquaintance with and appreci- 
ation of the “highest manifestations we 
have of the human spirit in action.” The 
Committee regards those as among the 
essential criteria for the evaluation of 
public policy or private choice. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

It is recommended that State Super- 
intendent Simpson be requested to ap- 
point a committee of seven educators, 
including representation from the junior 
colleges and the State Department of 
Education, to study the problem of in- 
suring an adequate program of general 
education in the junior colleges and 
to present tentative conclusions and 
recommendations at the annual spring 
meeting of the California Junior College 
Federation. 


It is recommended that the Com- 
mittee’s report include statements of the 
common understandings and other es- 
sentials in general education that should 
be insured to all junior-college gradu- 
ates and statements of recommendations 
of desirable or even necessary ways 
of insuring them through the junior- 
college curriculum. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSAL 

As a point of departure for the new 
committee to be appointed by Super- 
intendent Simpson (provided the Cali- 
fornia Junior College Federation en- 
dorses the recommendations just pro- 
posed), today’s committee is willing to 
propose that a core curriculum em- 
bracing the following courses be pre- 
scribed for graduation from the four- 
teenth grade. It is understood that in 
four-year junior colleges these prescrip- 
tions may be distributed throughout the 
four-year period except as otherwise 
specified. 


PRESCRIBED COURSES 
English Composition, Literature, 
and Speech (13th grade) .............. 3 units 
American History, Culture, Insti- 
tutions ................. 
Home & Family Life (including 
Health Education) ...................... . 3 units 
Studies in Human Thought (14th 
grade) ’ 


6 units 





3 units 


15 units 





Total 





Urgent Needs of American Education 


1. Availability of public-school facilities on a nation-wide basis for the elimina- 
tion of illiteracy, which now handicaps millions of citizens 


2. Provision of a broad program of adult education 


. Expenditure of publierschool funds for children under six years of age 


> Ww 


. School attendance of no less than a complete high-school education for every 
mentally competent child 


5. Federal participation in the financial support of schools to provide equality of 
educational opportunity. 


6. Opportunity for every child to acquire at least some of the fundamental skill 
of a vocation, now lacking or inadequate for more than half of American youth 


7. Adequate programs of health and physical education, now available to only 
about 12 per cent of the students in all schools 


8. Preparation for good citizenship 


9. Emphasis upon sympathetic understanding and appreciation of races and 
religions 


10. Preparation for home membership—in all relationships of the home, as well as 
the arts of the kitchen, the sewing room, and the nursery 
11. Education in the constructive use of leisure 


12. Development of an appreciation of the spiritual and ethical values of life in 
all educational programs 


13. Expansion of school and college training for science and technical knowledge 


—Condensed from Our Children, Annual Report of the 
Secretary, NEA, 1946. 














Development of Technical- 
Vocational Education 


ANY years ago, I attended a camp 
meeting held in the rural sections 
of my home state. At one of these meet- 
ings, the minister announced as his text: 
“Lord, Prop Us Up in Our Leaning 
Places.” I do not recall any statements 
made in the sermon which was preached 
after the text was announced, but the 
title has remained rather vividly in my 
memory. From time to time, I have 
thought this supplication applied in a 
practical way to many of the problems 
which are part of our educational pro- 
gram. In my opinion, the program of 
vocational-technical education in Cali- 
fornia junior colleges, at the present 
time, is one of the “leaning places” in 
our educational system. This statement 
is not intended as a criticism, but rather 
as a means of forcefully calling to our 
attention one area of our educational 
program which needs immediate at- 
tention. We need “propping up” in the 
whole field of vocational-technical edu- 
cation, especially in the junior colleges. 
Junior colleges are in the most stra- 
tegic position for the future develop- 
ment of vocational-technical work. In 
fact, these institutions are rapidly as- 
suming the position of responsibility for 
serving not only veterans but also on- 
coming youth with a type of technical 
and vocational training which will 
implement them for a practical and use- 
ful life in the years that lie ahead. And 
vocational-technical education is prob- 
ably one of the most vital problems con- 
fronting the development of the junior- 
college programs in California. 
One of the basic problems to be re- 
solved in the development of a vo- 
cational program for junior colleges is 
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4 As terminal education increases in 
popularity in the junior college, the 
problem of vocational education in- 
creases in significance. Therefore, 
JOURNAL readers will be interested 
in the discussion of this problem by 
John L. Lounsbury, President, San Ber- 
nardino Valley College. Dr. Louns- 
bury is Chairman, Committee on 
Technical and Vocational Education. 
California Junior College Federation. 
His report for the vocational-educa- 
tion committee appeared in the Jan- 
uary issue of the JOURNAL. He has 
been active in the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. At present, 
he is Chairman of the Committee on 
Student Personnel. 





a redefining of the limits of the program 
of vocational education, together with a 
complete and comprehensive statement 
of the knowledge, skills, and experi- 
ences which all students should acquire 
who take wrk in this field. In the past, 
vocational education has too often been 
considered as something apart and 
somewhat unrelated to the program of 
teaching which was held to be the basic 
training needed for all students. It has 
been a specialized program, often be- 
coming the dumping ground for the 
social misfit or the intellectual incompe- 
tent. It was further specialized in that 
it dealt with the skills and manipula- 
tive competence of the individual, not 
with the social or economic adjust- 
ability so necessary in our modern life. 
Furthermore, only certain areas of 
training in specific skills have ever been 
considered vocational or technical in 
their character. 
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New developments in the fields of 
mass production of both consumer and 
capital goods have changed our con- 
cept of the training requirements for 
technical-vocational education. These 
new developments have changed the 
emphasis that must be placed on the 
formal educational training of the indi- 
vidual if he is to be a successful and 
contented citizen. Skills are needed 
now, as always, but control also becomes 
a factor. The control of machines be- 
comes a technical responsibility in the 
process of mass production, and the con- 
trol of the individual as he works with 
his fellow-man in the social and eco- 
nomic milieu of our times is also of great 
importance to the whole program of 
technical training. In training for skills, 
the intensity may not be so great, and 
the requirements are broadened. In the 
field of control, both social and economic 
knowledge become a necessary part of 
the individual’s training if the trainee 
is to be assured of reasonable chances 
for success and happiness in his work. 


Ay. VELL-ROUNGED program of 
technical-vocational training in the 
junior college must be developed in such 
a fashion that it will include three very 
definite areas of work. These are: 

1. The skills necessary to master the 
job for which the student's speciali- 
zation fits him. These skills may not 
necessarily be as rigidly confined to an 
occupation as they were in the past. In 
fact, the skills taught in the technical- 
vocational education at the junior- 
college level may be the skills that are 
needed in a whole family of occupations. 
In addition to these skills, the individual 
must have a rather broad knowledge of 
related information that will give him 
the basic scientific facts which enable 
him to understand the complete cycle 
of operation and development of his 
work. This related knowledge must in- 
clude mathematics, science, and other 


subject matter which not only gives him 
information about how to do the job but 
why the job must be done in a certain 
fashion. The student must acquire a 
knowledge and appreciation of the 
physical forces that are involved in all 
operations which relate to his work. 


2. The knowledge and appreciation 
of the problems involved in his relation- 
ship with his fellow-workers. Here the 
requirement broadens to include the so- 
cial and economic aspects of living in 
a complex democratic society. No one 
who considers all phases of technical 
and vocational training can ignore the 
tremendous nation-wide program now 
existing in the fields of labor relations. 
Individuals must have knowledge of the 
history of the industrial development ; 
they must know something about the 
economic and political implications that 
are involved in the struggle between 
capital and labor. They should be 
equipped with facts sufficient to give 
them an insight into the solution of the 
problems that arise from the impact of 
two well-organized forces which clash 
from both a social and economic point 
of view. Societal adjustment is as neces- 
sary for the individual who labors on 
the production line or who is the techni- 
cal expert in a higher plane of employ- 
ment as it is for the professional engi- 
neer, doctor, or any other group con- 
sidered to be in a higher scale of activity. 


3. The knowledge and appreciation of 
the best means of making individual ad- 
justments to the social and economic 
conditions that exist. Everyone, no 
matter what his occupation may be, is 
entitled to the training required to de- 
velop a self-satisfying personality. Each 
individual should know how to develop 
a stabilized family life. Each individual 
should know how to appreciate the re- 
sponsibility of becoming a good citizen 
who participates in community life. 
Understanding and appreciation of how 
one’s neighbors live and think is an im- 
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portant aspect of adjustment. How to 
play and to enjoy leisure time which, in 
the future, will become more and more 
critical in the life of all workers, is of 
great importance if the individual is to 
be happy and contented in his work. 
Vocational-technical education must 
recognize that the well-adjusted indi- 
vidual is a successful individual and 
must give training peculiarly adaptable 
to the needs of individuals prepared to 
work in specific areas of industry. — 


E must all realize that there are 

two aspects of employment which 
must be considered as we plan the 
vocational-technical program of train- 
ing in the junior colleges. The indi- 
vidual must be able to get a job, and he 
must be able to hold a job. He secures 
the job because he has specific skills in 
a definite field of work. He holds the 
job because he has those skills and be- 
cause he has the knowledge, appreci- 
ation, and the drives necessary to make 
all of the social and economic adjust- 
ments that are contingent on successful 
and satisfying work. That is the reason 
why our vocational-technical program in 
junior colleges should include the three 
basic areas of work mentioned above as 
those which must be incorporated in the 
specialized training that we are now 
required to give. 

If the junior colleges in California 
can agree on these ideas as the basis on 
which they are to develop work in the 
fields of vocational-technical training, 
then certain administrative and organi- 
zational steps should be taken to pro- 
duce the drives and controls needed for 
the expansion of the present program. 
These steps involve an increase in the 
responsibility assumed by the State Di- 
vision of Technical-Vocational Edu- 
cation ; a state-wide continuous survey 
of job opportunities and the training 
needed for such jobs; and some care- 
fully developed educational training 
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regarding technical-vocational work 
designed for all types of instructors 
and administrators working in junior 
colleges. 


California, because of its size, its 
diversity of interests, and its cosmopoli- 
tan population, demands strong leader- 
ship at the top of our education system. 
To meet conditions as they exist within 
the state, it is my honest judgment that 
it will be necessary for the Division of 
Vocational Education to assume dy- 
namic leadership in the development of 
the technical-vocational education in 
junior colleges. Such action is neces- 
sary to allocate state and federal funds 
properly and to give impetus to the pro- 
gram in those areas where such training 
is most vital and most needed. A case 
in point is the fine services given by the 
State Division during the promotion and 
the development of the War Production 
Training Program conducted during the 
war. For the State Division of Vo- 
cational Education to assume the role of 
state-wide leadership should in no way 
interfere with local autonomy. Rather, 
it should strengthen that control and 
give inspiration and helpful direction to 
local leaders. 


URTHERMORE, there is a con- 

tinuous shifting of areas of develop- 
ment, and new types of industries are 
continually springing up in all parts 
of the state. Local colleges can learn 
about such development and secure the 
facts about job opportunities and em- 
ployment only through a continuous and 
state-wide survey of these conditions. 
The State Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation is the only part of our state-wide 
educational organization that is in a po- 
sition to carry on such surveys; inter- 
pret their meaning ; and disseminate the 
information to the junior colleges 
throughout the state. Data secured from 
a continuous state-wide survey are abso- 
lutely necessary to all of us who are 
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charged with developing a local techni- 
cal-vocational program if we are to plan 
wisely and well. 

Finally, if the program of technical- 
vocational education in junior colleges 
is to assume its proper place in the total 
educational offerings of our junior col- 
leges, and if the curricula for such train- 
ing are to embody the essential ideals 
as indicated in the first part of this state- 
ment, then some education concerning 
the purpose and content of technical- 
vocational training for all junior-college 
staff members is necessary. Most teach- 
ers and administrators in our junior 
colleges have been trained in other 
specialized areas of work. They lack 
the knowledge, appreciation, and under- 
standing of the value and importance 
of technical-vocational education. Their 
sympathy and understanding of such 
training should be quickened. Such a 
condition can be improved through a 
carefully-planned program of regional 


conferences given in several sections of 
the state. The programs of these con- 
ferences must be well-organized and de- 
signed to orient and promote in all mem- 
bers of the junior-college staff a better 
understanding of the needs for such 
technical-vocational work and the values 
to be derived from such training. A staff 
training program would lend zest to the 
work, give technical-vocational educa- 
tion its proper place in our total pro- 
gram, and guarantee success to all 
undertakings in this field. 


BB NICAL-VOCATIONAL education in 
California is “leaning.” It can and 
must be “propped up.” The acceptance 
of the basic ideals for promotion which 
I have presented, plus dynamic state- 
wide action based on the leadership and 
organizations advocated, should, in my 
opinion, guarantee the development of 
an outstanding program. 





Bridging the Gulf Between Liberal and Vocational Education 
. the break between general and vocational education must be greatly 


narrowed. 


“Vocational education in the narrow, specialized sense should not begin until 
a foundation in a socially oriented general education is assured for all young 
people. When such vocational education is begun, it should not, until the top 
reaches of professional study are undertaken, be dissociated from some continu- 
ing exposure to general subjects keyed to the maturing intellectual interests. 

“Teachers, both general and vocational, must see their tasks as more nearly 
identical than is now typically the case. The teacher of liberal arts needs to know 
the contemporary world better. And the teacher of vocational subjects has to be 


culturally more richly grounded. 


“The unified and over-all objective of educating whole persons has to be re- 
stored to centrality, both in the training of teachers and in the shaping of edu- 
cational policy by those responsible for curriculum building. 

“We will get good workers for our kind of society only when we qualify all 
our youth to enter that society as persons and citizens no less than as prospective 
job-holders.”—-Orpway Trap in The Educational Record (April, 1946), p. 145. 
[Mr. Tead is Chairman, Board of Trustees, Briarcliff Junior College, New York; . 

Chairman, Board of Higher Education of New York City ; Editor of Social and 
Economic Books, Harper and Brothers; and editor of several well-known books 


in the field of industrial relations. ] 











Accrediting Curricula of 
Technical-Institute Type 


T is fundamental, of course, that we 

know what is to be accredited in 
order that we may determine whether 
or not accreditation can be of benefit to 
an institution. Accreditation of cur- 
ricula of technical-institute type must be 
based on a clear understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the purposes of technical- 
institute curricula. 


Technical-institute curricula in engi- 
neering education are post-high-school 
in character and are designed to produce 
technicians qualified for positions that 
“require less manipulative dexterity 
than is demanded of a skilled mechanic 
and less technical competency than is 
possessed by the fully trained engineer 
or scientist. Technicians undertake to 
carry out experimental or production 
procedures that have been planned by 
the engineers and scientists.”* In engi- 
neering education, the technical insti- 
tute offers education for workers above 
the level of the mechanic and below that 
of the graduate engineer. In other areas 
of education, technical-institute cur- 
ricula are intended to produce indi- 
viduals who are qualified for the in- 
creasing number of jobs which are 
characterized as requiring two years of 
education beyond high-school gradu- 
ation for their successful pursuit. 

If it is agreed that there are three 
grades of occupational education—the 
professional, the semi-professional, and 
the non-professional—technical-insti- 
tute curricula may be classified as semi- 
professional. These are the curricula 
which are intermediate between those 
of high-school grade and those of senior- 





1 Young, C. R., The Place of the Tehnical In- 
stitute in.a Modern Educational System, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Brief Number 27. 
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4 As a member of the National Com- 
mittee on Technical Institutes of the 
Engineers Council for Professional 
Development and as Chairman of the 
Committee of Region VIL, Dr. Ricciardi 
is in an excellent position to comment 
on the problem of accrediting cur- 
ricula of technical-institute type in the 
junior college. Dr. Ricciardi, who is 
President of Sacramento College, has 
long been active both in the junior- 
college and the vocational-educa- 
tional fields both in this state and in 
the nation. Among his activities in 
these fields, he has served as Presi- 
dent, California Polytechnic School; 
State Director, Vocational Education; 
Chief, Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion, California State Department of 
Education; President, California Ju- 
nior College Federation; President, 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. 





college grade. Technical-institute cur- 
ricula lead to employment in semi- 
professional occupations and to the 
degree of Associate in Arts ; vocational 
curricula of high-school grade lead to 
employment in non-professional occu- 
pations and to high-school graduation ; 
and the senior-college curricula lead to 
employment in professions and to the — 
degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor 
of Science. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that technical-institute curricula are not 
narrow in concept and limited in pur- 
poses. In the building of technical- 
institute curricula, technical institutes, 
institutes of applied arts and sciences, 
and junior colleges give attention to the 
need and the importance of including in 
these curricula those courses which have 
cultural values and help to develop in 
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the students the ability required to live 
as socially-efficient persons. The vital 
need for general education is given 
proper emphasis in these words: 


“Young people in the postwar period face a 
world of new inventions and technical proc- 
esses, new achievements in the satisfaction of 
human wants, and new demands for compe- 
tence in citizenship, home relationships and 
community living. The institutions will there- 
fore be charged with the multiple task of com- 
bining technical training with a general educa- 
tion. This will enable each student to carry 
his own economic load more efficiently and to 
share in values that stimulate the human mind 
and awaken the human spirit. An adequate 
balance will be maintained between activities 
leading to occupational competence and those 
that give youth an appreciation of the Ameri- 
can heritage.””? 


AN acceptable technical-institute cur- 
riculum, therefore, should maintain 
a balance between activities leading to 
occupational competence and those that 
lead to social efficiency. It should pro- 
duce an individual qualified to pursue 
a semi-professional occupation success- 
fully—one who is concerned not only 
with his own well-being but also with 
the well-being of others and is eager to 
promote the welfare of his community ; 
believes that enlightened public opinion 
can help in very practical ways to bring 
about international understanding and 
a united world; subscribes to the senti- 
ment that “we cannot have a heaven in 
our country while there is a hell out- 
side.” He is sincere in his efforts to 
arrive at decisions in terms of funda- 
mental principles; gives proper con- 
sideration to the rights of minority 
groups; has no racial prejudices; re- 
spects honest convictions; makes sin- 
cere efforts to understand the cultures 
and the civilization of other peoples, for 
he believes that “Civilization is the 
means by which we live and culture the 
the end for which we live.” 


2 The University of the State of New York, 
A Guide to the Development of Programs, The 
— for Applied Arts and Sciences, 1946, 


DEFINITION OF ACCREDITATION 


Having agreed on what is to be ac- 
credited, consideration should be given 
to what is meant by an acceptable pro- 
gram of accreditation. It should be 
pointed out that the benefits of accredi- 
tation are enhanced when agreement is 
reached on a statement of principles 
designed to govern the building of the 
best possible curricula; on a procedure 
for the visitation of institutions for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether or not 
there is compliance with the statement 
of principles ; and, finally, on the status 
to be given to accredited institutions 
which will bring professional recog- 
nition and will stimulate the building of 
more effective technical-institute cur- 
ricula. 

A satisfactory program of accredi- 
tation, then, should include: first, a 
statement of acceptable principles; 
second, an acceptable procedure; and, 
third; an official recognition of the ac- 
credited institutions which has practical 
and professional value. 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


Fortunately, research and the experi- 
ence of national, state, and regional 
professional bodies make possible the 
formulation of an acceptable statement 
of principles and a practical procedure 
for the visitation of institutions request- 
ing accreditation. Based on these 
sources is this statement of principles: 
1. The requirements of the occupation deter- 

mine the specific occupational education 

needed, The part of the curriculum which 
deals with citizenship, home membership, 
and an adequate appreciation of our cultural 
heritage is designated as general education. 

Since both specific occupational education 

and general education are needed for the 

balanced growth and development of the in- 
dividual, it is evident that an integration of 
general and occupational education is es- 
sential to build the most satisfactory tech- 
nical-institute curricula. 

2. The building of curricula of technical-insti- 
tute type designed to produce individuals 
with balanced human behavior, as well as 
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with employable skill and technical knowl- 
edge, requires analyses of activities in 
which individuals participate as citizens, as 
workers, and as home members. 


3. Junior-college terminal education is educa- 
tion for the common life in the sense that it 
affects the interests of approximately 75 per 
cent of the junior-college population. This 
common life is made up principally of ef- 
forts to keep in good health, to be a good 
member of the home, to pursue successfully 
a socially-desirable occupation, to partici- 
pate intelligently in community affairs, and 
to spend one’s leisure profitably and happily. 
The common life includes all of those ac- 
tivities in which a person should find gen- 
uine satisfaction, provided that he is so- 
cially-useful and economically-competent. 


4. “For the majority of American youth, 
eighteen is an age of decision, the age when 
they have a strong psychological drive for 
adult status which economic and social suf- 
ficiency alone can provide . . . This calls for 
a level of technical and general education 
that will provide experiences challenging to 
young adults facing adult responsibilities.”* 
It is pertinent to ask now: Can a 

program of accreditation, governed by 

the foregoing statement of principles, 
help institutions, particularly junior col- 
leges, to build curricula of technical- 
institute type which will meet more 
effectively the needs of the 75 per cent 
interested in the degree of Associate in 

Arts and in gainful employment in 

occupations requiring two years of post- 

high-school education ? 

The answer to that question is em- 
phatically in the affirmative, for a pro- 
gram of accreditation has been de- 
veloped, tested in practice, and proved 
satisfactory and acceptable. It is the 
program which has been developed by 
the Committee on Technical Institutes 
of the Engineers’ Council for Profes- 
sional Development, used in accredit- 
ing curricula of technical-institute type. 
This program can be adapted to the 
accrediting of curricula of technical- 
institute type in areas other than engi- 
neering. 

8 The University of the State of New York. 
A Guide to the Development of Programs, The 


— for Applied Arts and Sciences, 1946, 
p. 83. 
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A PRACTICAL PROGRAM 


Experience with the program of the 
ECPD for accrediting technical -insti- 
tute curricula reveals that a practical 
program of accreditation should be 
based on: 


1. A statement of principles acceptable to the 
institution asking for accreditation 


2. An acceptable procedure for visitation 


3. A status which has practical value in bring- 
ing recognition to the institution and in 
stimulating the building of more adequate 
curricula of technical-institute type 


The steps in a practical accreditation 
procedure are these: 


1. A carefully-prepared questionnaire is for- 
warded to the institution which has re- 
quested accreditation. 


2. The questionnaire, filled out by the institu- 
tion, is returned to the Committee. 


3. Satisfactory arrangements, educational and 
financial, are concluded with the adminis- 
trative head of the institution. (The mem- 
bers of the Visiting Committee are paid 
only their actual expenses; they receive no 
remuneration for their professional serv- 
ices. ) 

4. The Visiting Committee meets on the eve- 
ning prior to its visit to the institution and 
makes an analysis of the material in the 
questionnaire returned by the institution. 
Under the leadership of the chairman, ade- 
quate arrangements are made for the visit 
to the institution, preceded by a conference 
with the head of the institution. 


5. After the Committee members have dis- 
charged their duties in accordance with 
specific assignments made by the chairman, 
they confer, discuss the findings, and agree 
informally on the recommendation to be 
included in the final report to the institution. 
If the chairman deems it appropriate, a con- 
ference with the head of the institution may 
be arranged before the Committee leaves. 

6. Each member of the Committee files a state- 
ment with the chairman of the Visiting 
Committee, who writes the report, and for- 
wards it to the Chairman of the Regional 
Committee, who reviews it and then sends 
it to the Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee. The administrative head of the in- 
stitution receives an official report from the 
National Chairman. 


7. The institution is given appropriate recog- 
nition through approved official channels. 
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If accreditation is deferred or denied, 
a communication is written to the ad- 
ministrative head of the institution indi- 
cating why accreditation is withheld or 
denied and setting forth constructive 
suggestions which should help the ad- 
ministrative head to remove the defi- 
ciencies brought to his attention, before 
asking, if he so desires, for another visi- 
tation which may lead to qualifying for 
accreditation. (No publicity is given to 
deferred action or denial of accredi- 
tation. ) 


PROGRAM of accreditation in ac- 

cordance with the principles and the 
procedure set forth should help to de- 
velop a program of post-high-school 
education which would fit individuals 
more adequately for efficient living in 
our democratic society. Such an ac- 
creditation program should be con- 
sidered. an imperative need; and the 
California Junior College Federation, 
with the encouragement of the Ameri- 


can Association of Junior Colleges, 
should take steps to make accreditation 
a practical and stimulating service avail- 
able to all junior colleges for the reason 
clearly and convincingly expressed in 
this statement :* 


“Under the more immediate pressure of a 
society largely characterized by technological 
change, increasing numbers of schools are of- 
fering thirteenth and fourteenth year curricu- 
lums leading directly to occupational compe- 
tence and employment in technical positions. 
Both of these phases of the junior college 
movement are strong. Both will grow in nu- 
merical strength under the gradual rising age 
level for initial employment. 


“But there is a third and more comprehen- 
sive answer to the educational needs of the 
eighteen year olds, which may provide the 
most satisfactory pattern for this stage of post- 
secondary education. This design recognizes 
that the liberal subjects take on vocational 
significance in community living, and the tech- 
nical subjects provide a freedom of action re- 
sulting from mastery of a job.” 


4 The University of the State of New York, 
A Guide to the Development of Programs, The 
— for Applied Arts and Sciences, 1946, 
p. 80. 


SOME BASIC CONSIDERATIONS ON ACCREDITATION 


It is desirable: 


I. To accept, as a primary consideration, that the purpose of accreditation “is 
not the standardization of institutions, but the development and recognition 

of colleges which can justify their reasons for existence and which, to a 
reasonable degree, accomplish their individual aims and objectives. Emphasis 
will be placed on how and how well a college performs its task of teaching, 
helps young people to adjust themselves to their world, and prepares them for 
more active participation and greater responsibilities in a democratic society.” 
(Excerpt from Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools.) 

II. To recognize that accreditation affords an objective method of constructive 


self-criticism. 


III. To concede that an outside agency can make a more dispassionate evaluation 
of a junior college than can be made by the American Association of Junior 


Colleges. 


IV. To have the American Association of Junior Colleges formulate fundamental 
principles which will serve as a basis of accreditation of such character as to 
be acceptable to the membership and to outside accrediting agencies which 
may be called upon to accredit junior colleges. 

V. To have criteria of procedures for accreditation formulated in conferences 
sponsored jointly by American Association of Junior Colleges and by nation- 
ally recognized associations or agencies. 

VI. To have accreditation procedures include visitation and inspection by qualified 
individuals who are ‘acceptable to the junior colleges applying for accredi- 


tation. 
VII. 


To have nationally recognized accrediting bodies, such as Engineers’ Council 


for Professional Development, evaluate curricula in terms of fundamental 
principles which are acceptable to the junior colleges. 
—Nicno.as Riccrarpi, Chairman, Accreditation Committee, 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 








The American Association of 
Junior Colleges 


4 By ROSCO C. INGALLS 





HE American Association of 

Junior Colleges is twenty-seven 
years old this year. Thirty-three lead- 
ers in junior-college educational work 
met in St. Louis in June, 1920, and 
launched the movement that has at- 
tained such great strength and power 
today. These pioneers met under the 
inspiring leadership of Dr. George Zook, 
then Specialist in Higher Education, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C. 
Today, Dr. Zook, now President of the 
American Council on Education, con- 
tinues as an inspiring leader and inter- 
preter of junior - college education. 
From infancy through adolescence to 
influential maturity in education is the 
remarkable record of development for 
the years since 1920. This generation 
of growth will forever hold a high place 
in the history of American education. 


Leaders in California junior colleges 
have always been among those at the 
front directing the expansion and serv- 
ices of the Association. Dr. Merton E. 
Hill, then Principal at Chaffey Union 
Junior College, contributed to the 1920 
St. Louis meeting an address on “Vo- 
cationalizing the Junior College.” He 
said then: “The movement to develop 
Junior Colleges has been occasioned by 
the lack of vocational opportunities in 
many of the higher institutions. .. . The 
Junior College must meet local needs. 
It must prepare young men and women 
for the most important vocations of 


their community. . . . The Junior Col- 
lege is contributing very definitely 
toward more universal education—it is 


here to stay. It is ‘The People’s Col- 
lege.’” Today, Dr. Hill, at the. Uni- 
versity of California, continues as an 
170 








4 As the retiring President of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Dr. Ingalls contributes an ar- 
ticle on the organization and the ac- 
tivities of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. Dr. Ingalls is Director 
of East Los Angeles Junior College, 
which opened in September, 1945, 
with an enrollment of 115, which has 
now increased to 1,175 and is ex- 
pected to rise to 1,500 when the col- 
lege moves to its new thirty-seven- 
acre campus in September, 1947. Dr. 
Ingalls was formerly Director of Los 
Angeles City College from 1934 to 
1945. He has been actively interested 
in the junior-college field for some 
time not only as a junior-college pres- 
ident but also as an active member of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges and of the California Tunior 
College Federation. In 1945, he be- 
came Vice-President of the Associa- 
tion; and in 1946,he became President. 
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enthusiastic champion and interpreter 
of the junior college and its current serv- 
ices to youth and adults in community 
life. His most recent address at the 
dedication ceremonies for Mt. San An- 
tonio Junior College is an eloquent testi- 
monial to the high quality of his leader- 
ship in California. Dr. Jeremiah B. Lil- 
lard (deceased), of Sacramento, served 
as president of the Association in 1930. 
Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi of San Bernar- 
dino (now of Sacramento College) was 
president in 1939. Dr. John W. Harbe- 
son of Pasadena was president in 1943. 
These men served with distinction, and 
Californians may take pride in the 
contributions made by these leaders. 


ODAY, the American Association 

of Junior Colleges represents 650 
public and private junior colleges 
throughout the nation, Canada, and the 
Panama Canal Zone. Approximately 
350,000 students are enrolled—the 
largest number in history. These insti- 
tutions, having recovered from the 
shock and losses of war, are in the midst 
of a great student-population boom to- 
day and face a new era, with its oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities, with 
greater strength and resources than ever 
before in their history. New junior col- 
leges are being organized. Within the 
past few months, forty-five new ones 
have been established in areas including 
California, New England, and the 
Middle Atlantic and the Southern 
States. Capacity enrollment soon re- 
sults for these new institutions. Con- 
tinued expansion for junior colleges is 
predicted by educational and community 
leaders in all regions of the nation. 


The great expansion of junior col- 
leges is due to the heavy enrollment of 
veterans. Unable to gain acceptance at 
the big-name universities and four-year 
colleges, veterans have turned to the 
two-year junior college. Nearly one- 
half of the current enrollment will be 


veterans. The needs of these students 
are being met effectively by the junior 
colleges through adaptability of leader- 
ship and resources and flexibility in ad- 
ministration and curriculum. A service 
of this high quality at this time makes 
a distinct contribution to education. 


P yORING the past two years, the 

American Association of Junior 
Colleges has made notable preparations 
to meet the new tasks now defined. It 
has made over its machinery of organi- 
zation, which includes a new Consti- 
tution specifying its purposes to be: 
(1) the stimulation of the “professional 
development of its members” and (2) 
the promotion “of the growth of junior 
colleges.” For its headquarters office 
located in Washington, D. C., it has se- 
cured the services of Dr. Jesse Bogue 
as Executive Secretary. Dr. Bogue 
brings extensive experience in educa- 
tional leadership and superior abilities 
combined to focus on the aggressive ad- 
vancement of the enlarging program for 
the Association. The Association has 
increased its dues to $50.00 per year to 
secure a budget adequate for the sup- 
port of the enlarged services to member 
institutions. It has placed its monthly 
publication, Junior College Journal, 
under the editorship of Dr. Leonard 
Koos, long a distinguished leader in our 
field and always a pioneer in junior- 
college education. It has set up an 
ambitious research program under the 
directorship of Dr. Koos, and the co- 
operative assistance of the University 
of Chicago. This research program is 
moving ahead effectively on a firm foun- 
dation, fashioned under the guidance of 
Dr. Koos and his assistants. The As- 
sociation has greatly improved the for- 
mat of its monthly Newsletter and 
doubled the circulation. This publi- 
cation is under the editorship of the Ex- 
écutive Secretary and is dedicated to the 
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rapid release of news and business vital 
to the welfare of all junior colleges. It 
has established and carried through suc- 
cessfully, since 1945, summer confer- 
ences composed of its Board of Di- 
rectors, the Finance Committee, the 
Editorial Board of the Journal, and 
its Committees on Research and Serv- 
ices, under the leadership of its officers. 
It has made an extensive reorganization 
in the conduct of the Association’s busi- 
ness by employing the principles of 
decentralization and delegation of re- 
sponsibilities and recruitment of leaders 
of ability from all regions of the United 
States. (A special description of this 
reorganization is to follow.) These nota- 
ble preparatory steps added together 
produce strength to meet the tasks now 
faced by junior colleges. The Associ- 
ation has power, vitality, enthusiasm, 
high purposes. With these assets, we 
look ahead with confidence. 


‘THE extensive reorganization for the 
conduct of the business of the As- 
sociation is provided by a decentralized 
committee system giving a comprehen- 
sive coverage for five groups of major 
problems in junior-college education. 
These are: (1) teacher preparation ; 
(2) student personnel ; (3) curriculum 
content and construction, including 
adult education; (4) legislation; and 
(5) administrative problems, with spe- 
cial attention to public relations and 
building programs. Each committee has 
five members from the various regional 
areas of the nation. One member of 
each committee retires each year with- 
out the privilege of reappointment. Ap- 
pointments are made by the joint action 
of the President and the Vice-President 
of the Association. Initial appointments 
were made for one, two, three, four, and 
five years, with the Chairman assigned 
to the five-year term and subject to re- 
appointment each year. Two people 
from the same institution may not be 
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appointed. Each of the five chairmen 
is a member of the committee on co- 
ordination of Research and Services, 
under the leadership of the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association. Each chairman 
directs the functioning and expanding 
program of his own committee. He re- 
cruits regional and local participants for 
the work of his committee. He serves 
as a leading voice in interpreting the 
work of his committee in public re- 
lations. He is a participant in the co- 
ordination of research and services. 
These chairmen are recruited from the 
best available personnel in the junior- 
college family. Their responsibility is 
to carry forward the expansion program 
planned for our Association. 

The functions of the five committees 
have been defined as follows: 


, 1. To survey and summarize current 
practices in junior colleges in the 
fields allocated to the committee 

2. To plan and carry through some 
original research work 


3. To encourage new practices and 
experimentation on various prob- 
lems within the field of the com- 
mittee 


4. To release findings of the com- 
mittee to all members of the As- 
sociation through the Junior Col- 
lege Journal 

5. To recruit the services of repre- 
sentatives of regional associations 
in carrying forward the work of 
the committee 

6. To co-ordinate its work with other 
committees and with the special 
services to the Association pro- 
vided by the University of Chicago 


PROJECTS to be undertaken by 

each of the committees were deter- 
mined by each committee under the 
leadership of the chairman with final de- 
cisions based on a co-ordinated poll of 
the membership of the Association on 
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urgent and desirable areas for research. 
The returns on this poll are reported in 
the October Junior College Journal (pp. 
61-71). This report is a testimonial 
to the effective operation of the policies 
of co-operative activity and decentrali- 
zation adopted by the Association in its 
reorganization plans. These policies in 
operation have brought strength and 
services to the work of the Association ; 
and as Dr. Koos has stated, “place the 
Committees of the Junior College As- 
sociation in a position to block out long- 
time programs of investigation and pro- 
motion that should aid substantially in 
attaining for the junior college its full 
stature in the family of educational and 
social institutions.” 


The foregoing description of the As- 
sociation’s committee work indicates 
that research is going forward on a wide 
front. Dr. Koos, as director of this re- 
search program, says: “this program 
represents an impressive span of in- 
quiry—comprehensive in its scope for 
junior college interests. It is broad in 
that it will need to utilize a wide variety 
of procedures, such as measurement, 
documentary analysis, controlled ex- 
perimentation, synthesis of findings of 
previous inquiries, studies of status, and 
even simple expositions of current inno- 
vations.” The Association feels that it 
is preparing to make new and significant 
contributions to American education. 

To facilitate the forward movement 
of this research program on a broad 
front, all committees concerned meet not 
less than two times per year. One meet- 
ing is held in connection with the annual 
meeting in January or February. The 
second meeting is held in Chicago dur- 
ing July, with expenses for this meet- 
ing provided by the Association budget. 
Evidence is already accumulating to 
indicate that large dividends from the 
work of these committees will accrue to 
the membership of the Association. 


HIS article has described the or- 

ganization of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges and has 
emphasized the policy of having junior- 
college personnel at work on the affairs 
of the Association. It defines the back- 
ground and the environment of ideas 
that feature the setting for the twenty- 
seventh annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation in St. Louis, February 19 to 22, 
at the Hotel Jefferson with the theme 
of the Convention “Looking Ahead with 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges.” Among the tasks we see are : 


1. How can we provide more effective 
occupational training for compe- 
tency in occupations of the semi- 
professional type to match the 
effectiveness of our work in pre- 
professional areas ? 

2. How, where, and under what 
specifications shall we locate and 
build new junior colleges to meet 
tomorrow’s needs ? 

3. What are the best procedures for 
strengthening our public re- 
lations—with the community, with 
state departments of education, 
with national professional organi- 
zations, and with governmental 
agencies ? 

4. How can we recruit and train 
youth to become the future teach- 
ers of America? 

5. How can we improve our training 
programs for civic competency in 
order to aid in stabilizing our de- 
mocracy in the new world of to- 
morrow? 

6. How can we advance understand- 
ings through UNESCO to build 
a UNITED NATIONS for se- 
curity, happiness, and the welfare 
of men everywhere? 

Associations grow strong and give 
service to match their opportunities and 
responsibilities when their purposes and 
programs are instilled into the hearts 
and souls of individuals. A transforma- 
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tion of this type is happening in the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges now. We look ahead. We move 
forward. Our banner proclaims: “Jn 
Peace as in War—Teamwork!”’ 
Opportunities for participation in the 
work of the Association invite all junior- 
college personnel—teachers and ad- 
ministrators—to write or talk to the 
officers and committee members repre- 
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senting the Association. Manuscripts 
reporting significant achievements 
and/or experiments in progress are so- 
licited. Regional co-operative action is 
welcomed. Let us unite in work to ad- 
vance the welfare of the Association 
and the cause in education which it 
represents. Here is your Directory for 
1946-1947! 


OFFICERS 





Rosco C. Ingalls, President 
Eugene S. Farley, Vice-President 
Jesse P. Bogue, Executive Secretary 





East Los Angeles Junior College, California 


Bucknell Univ. Jr. Coll., Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


1201 19th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 











Theodore H. Wilson, Convention Secy............ Univ. of Baltimore Jr. Coll., Baltimore, Maryland 
Executive COMMITTEE 

David B. Pugh Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 

Curtis Bishop Averett College, Danville, Virginia 

Roy W. Goddard Rochester Junior College, Rochester, Minnesota 





Lawrence L. Bethel 
Eugene B. Chaffee 





New Haven Y.M.C.A. Jr. Coll., New Haven, Connecticut 





Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho 


EprrorrAL Boarp . 


Dorothy M. Bell 


Bradford Jr. Coll., Bradford, Massachusetts 





Gulf Park College, Gulfport, Mississippi 





Gertrude Houk Fariss.................. 


St. Helen’s Hall Jr. Coll., Portland, Oregon 





BE Ts IT era nicer es ceneresscegiiniennnie Bucknell Univ. Jr. Coll., Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


Frederick J. Marston 
John M. McCoy 








....Kemper Military School, Boonville, Missouri 
.......9anta Ana Jr. Coll., Santa Ana, California 


CoMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


Charles B. Morris, Chairman 
C. C. Colvert 





San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, California 





Henry A. Dixon... 


University of Texas, Austin, Texas 





Eugene S. Farley.. 





John E. Gray, Chairman 


Weber College, Ogden, Utah 


Bucknell Univ. Jr. Coll., Wilkes-Barres, Pennsylvania 
CoMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 





Rodney Cline 


Lamar College, Beaumont, Texas 





Harlie Smith 


Northeast Junior College, Monroe, Louisiana 





Anna D. McLaughlin 
Basil H. Peterson...................... 





William Woods College, Felton, Missouri 


Georgetown Visitation Jr. Coll., Washington, D.C. .~ 
Glendale Junior College, Glendale, California 





CoMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 


Leland L. Medsker, Chairman 





John W. Harbeson 





B. Lamar Johnson 


Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 
ye SIR Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


Henry W. Littlefield... ail Connecticut Junior College, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


J. W. Reynolds 


Emory University, Georgia 





CoMMITTEE ON TEACHER PREPARATION 


David B. Pugh, Chairman 
J. B. Davis 








Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 
ee ee Itasca Junior College, Coleraine, Minnesota 


I LE FTO ILS Ley NR New Haven Y.M.C.A. Jr. Coll., New Haven, Connecticut 


T. D. Schindler...... 











Lower Columbia Jr. Coll., Longview, Washington 


ee Jones County Junior College, Ellisville, Mississippi 
CoMMITTEE ON STUDENT PERSONNEL 
John Lounsbury, Chairman.................. San Bernardino Valley Coll., San Bernardino, California 


Dorothy Bell 
William A. Black 
Max D. Engelhardt 








Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Massachusetts 
soiecaasaneoedel State Department of Education, Olympia, Washington 





Grady St. Claire 





Chicago Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


Corpus Christi Jr. Coll., Corpus Christi, Texas 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


February 19-22, 1947 


The meetings of the Annual convention of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges in St. Louis, Missouri, were devoted to sectional meetings on the prob- 
lems of curriculum, adult education, teacher preparation, administration, student 
personnel, and legislation and to general meetings at which the following presenta- 
tions were made: 


“Looking Ahead with the American Association of Junior Colleges”—Dr. Rosco 
C. Ingalls, President of the Association and Director, East Los Angeles Junior 
College 

“Issues in Higher Education for 1947”—Dr. John Dale Russell, Chief, Division of 
Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education ‘ 

“Scientific Aids to Instruction’—Dr. Ronald R. Lowdermilk, Radio Education 
Specialist, U. S. Office of Education 

“Can We Educate the World for Peace?”—Colonel John N. Andrews, Personal 
Representative of the Administrator, Veterans Administration, Washington, 
ns 

“UNESCO and the Junior Colleges of the Nation’—Dr. Harold E. Snyder, 
Executive Secretary, Commission for International Educational Reconstruction 

“The President’s Commission on Higher Education’—Dr. H. A. Dixon, 
President, Weber College, Ogden, Utah, and member of the President’s 
Commission. 

“Junior College Building Programs”—Mr. George H. Field, Commissioner of 
Bureau of Community Facilities, F. W. A. 

In opening the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Association, Presi- 
dent Ingalls said in part: “It is my belief today that these guiding philosophies 
in junior-college education must include, among other things, the following 
principles : 

1. Education is an indispensable force in strengthening our democratic insti- 
tutions. In that education, junior colleges must provide : 

a. Pre-professional training of two years 

b. Preparatory training for entrance to pre-professional training 

c. Semi-professional vocational training in special curricula of varying lengths 

in number of semesters 

d. Semi-professional non-vocational training for developing social, civic, and 

personal competence 

e. General education in patterns that will equip our citizens to live today and 

to do the work of tomorrow 


2. It is always the responsibility of the junior college to help each person to make 
the most of his abilities and to help him develop and maintain a sound body, a 
pleasing personality, and a wholesome philosophy of living while establishing 
and maintaining an economic self-sufficiency. 

3. It is always the responsibility of the junior college to provide education for the 
“oldsters” of the community, as well as for the “youngsters.” 

4. It is always the responsibility of the junior college to be a leader and a citadel 
of strength for the cultural activities of the community in which it is located. 

5. It is always the responsibility of the junior college to prepare wise and loyal 
citizens who will accept responsibility for the maintenance and improvement 
of democracy through calm consideration, intelligent discussion, co-ordinated 
action, and’ self-discipline in obedience to law. 

6. It is always the responsibility of the junior college to clarify and interpret 

“We, the American Association of Junior Colleges, leaders in education, trail- 

blazers, if you please, are at the dawn of a new era in post-high-school and in 

higher education, Let us today dedicate our institutions, our resdurces, our per- 


sonnel, our own services to the tasks we see on the horizon—and beyond. Thus do 
we match the needs of our times.” 
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In outlining the future outlook for junior colleges in the United States, Dr. 
John Dale Russell, of the U. S. Office of Education, emphasized the fact that the 
increased enrollment in these institutions will not decline for many years, pre- 
dicting that every institution may anticipate 50 to 100 per cent more than its pre- 
war peak. He pointed out that although the peak of veterans’ enrollments may be 
reached in 1949-1950, many veterans will still be attending college in 1955. In 
addition, the increasing birth rate will supply more high-school graduates in the 
future, and more people attend college these days. 


Dr. Russell remonstrated with the representatives of the junior colleges in 
attendance at the convention to increase the utilization of their present building 
facilities in the realization that there will be more attendance in post-high-school 
institutions near students’ homes; to assist in alleviating the teacher shortage by 
offering higher salaries and faculty housing; to restrict the size of institutions to 
the number for whom effective services can be offered, providing for additional 
students by establishing branches or more junior colleges; to bear in mind that 
students feel that they owe a debt to society if educational costs are borne by so- 
ciety ; and to effect curriculum improvement in order to meet the needs of students 
by re-examining and revising present curricula and by reawakening interest in gen- 
eral education and in terminal education. 


Officers elected for the coming year are Eugene S. Farley, Director, Bucknell 
University Junior College (Pennsylvania) as President of the Association and 
Leland L. Medsker, Dean, Wright Junior College (Chicago, Illinois) as Vice- 
President. New members of the Board of Directors are Theodore Wilson, Presi- 
dent, Junior College of the University of Baltimore (Maryland); Rosco C. 
Ingalls, Director, East Los Angeles Junior College (California) ; and A. J. Cloud, 
President, San Francisco Junior College (California). 


* 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


“The year 1946 marks a new era in American education as the returning vet- 
eran, the displaced war worker, and the high-school graduate enter college. As a 
result of this return-to-school movement, all post-high-school institutions are find- 
ing increased opportunities for service, as well as new responsibilities. Of all of 
these institutions, however, it is the junior college perhaps that will realize the 
— number of opportunities and responsibilities in the post-war educational 
‘ m.’ 

“Because of its philosophy, its organization, and its personnel, the junior college 
is in the enviable position of being able to accommodate the greatest variety of 
post-high-school students. For example, it can serve not only those students who 
wish the first two years of college and those who desire to make up high-school 
deficiencies but also the students who are interested in preparing themselves for 
employment within two years. 

“The junior college has long demonstrated its ability to provide for college- 
preparatory students; and now it has unlimited opportunities for serving young 
people who wish college training but do not have the aptitude, the interest, the 
money, or the time at their disposal for the traditional college training which leads 
to the professions. Many of these students prefer to enter such fields as business, 
industry, agriculture, and public service in positions for which they can train within 
two years. Hence, we find a rapidly growing need for training in the semi- 
professions, including such occupations as insurance, retail selling, floriculture, 
hotel and restaurant management, recreational leadership, and commercial pho- 
tography. In fact, many of the students who are attending college today with the 
firm resolve of entering a profession will soon withdraw to accept positions in 
these very fields that have been listed. Therefore, why not develop strong training 
programs in the junior college for potential employees in the semi-professions ? 

“The answer to the demand for this type of training seems to lie in what is 
known as terminal education, in which the student receives a combination of occu- 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


pational training and general education, designed to fit him within two years not 
only for an occupation in the community but also for living in that community as 
a successful worker, a good parent, and an intelligent citizen. 

“Prior to World War II, some outstanding terminal curricula were organized 
and offered in the junior colleges of the country, but most of these curricula 
languished and died during the war period for want of sufficient enrollment to 
justify their existence. However, their phenomenal ‘increase in enrollment is 
bringing most of the junior colleges face to face with the necessity for re-establish- 
ing terminal-training programs and developing new terminal curricula. That is, 
this state of emergency exists in the institution that is making a sincere effort to 
meet the needs of its community and its students, as well as attempting to improve 
the 50 per cent ‘batting average’ in holding power that often prevails in the college 
where the courses are organized for students who are college-preparatory in intent 
rather than in deed. 

“But how is the junior college to proceed in developing a strong terminal pro- 
gram, particularly if its student body is composed largely of students who will not 
actually enter a four-year institution—as is the case in the majority of the junior 
colleges? Because faculty members in many junior colleges are still laboring 
under the delusion that a terminal course is merely a college-preparatory course 
made easier for ‘students of less than college caliber’ (whatever that may be!), 
many junior colleges are finding it necessary to begin the development of their 
terminal programs by introducing their faculty, their students, and their com- 
munity to the story of terminal education—its philosophy, its problems, and its 
practices. 

“The story of terminal education is told in the volume, Terminal Education in 
the Junior College ... the report of the Commission on Terminal Education on its 
four-year study in the field of terminal education. Briefly, however, terminal edu- 
cation is offered by the junior college for the purpose of preparing students within 
two years for gainful employment and for successful living through the individual 
development of the student for his social, economic, cultural, and civic responsi- 
bilities. 

“Objectives of terminal education are achieved by means of two types of 
courses—that is, occupational-training courses and general-education courses. 
In well-organized terminal curricula, occupational training is offered in courses 
that are taught by members of the regular faculty and by experts from the occu- 
pation for which training is being offered. Preparation-for-living courses are 
offered as general-education courses with emphasis upon general background and 
appreciation. Many of these courses are offered as survey courses in the humani- 
ties, in the sciences, and in other related fields. 

“Development of terminal curricula involves many problems—not the least of 
which is the fact that there are few model terminal courses available for imitation. 
Each junior college must serve its own community and its own students, thereby 
necessitating an informal survey of the needs of the community and the needs of the 
students in relation to the proposed training. Other major problems include organ- 
izing occupational training around occupational analyses and job analyses, pro- 
viding practical and up-to-date training, securing outstanding instructors, organ- 
izing survey courses, and ‘selling’ terminal courses. 

“Personnel services play an important role in the terminal program, for few 
students and parents are fully aware of terminal offerings and their potentialities. 
Therefore, personnel services for terminal students must include not only aptitude 
testing and counseling, but also a good program of publicity and public relations, 
as well as services for follow-up, placement, and additional training. Needless to 
remark, it is folly to develop services that are planned for guiding students into 
terminal education without first establishing a variety of well-organized terminal 
curricula which meet the needs of the community and its young people. 

“Terminal education offers untold opportunities to both the private and the 
public junior college for serving its community’s needs in such a manner that 
the institution will become the community college. And the time for exploring 
the opportunities for offering terminal education—both occupational training and 
general education—is now at hand.” —“The Journal of Arkansas Education” 
(March, 1946), p. 11. 
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Reviewed by LELAND L. MEDSKER 


TERMINAL EDUCATION IN THE JUNIOR CoL- 
LEGE. By Phebe Ward. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1946. Pp. xii+282. $2.50. 

HIS book is a report of the activi- 
ties of the Commission on Terminal 

Education of the American Association 

of Junior Colleges, summarizing the 

basic principles and workable practices 
noted by the Commission and the nine 
institutions which co-operated in the 
four-year study ending in 1944. Writ- 
ten for easy reading and use, the book 
deviates from the usual final-report 
style and combines a philosophic, narra- 
tive treatment of terminal education in 

Part I with an outline of tested prac- 

tices for operating terminal programs in 

Part II. 

The content of Part I includes three 
chapters — the philosophy of terminal 
education, the development of terminal 
curricula, and personnel services for 
terminal students. The materials, the 
ideas, the illustrations, and the practices 
consolidated into the 135 pages of the 
first part of the book are derived mainly 
from the institutional studies, the work- 
shops, and the conferences for instruc- 
tors and administrators which were con- 
ducted by the Commission. 

Part II, consisting of 138 pages, is 
written as a ready guide for users who 
have questions on such areas as making 
community surveys; utilizing com- 





4q Leland L. Medsker is the Dean of 
Wright Branch of the Chicago Junior 
College, Chicago, Illinois. He has 
served as Secretary of the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Commission 
on Terminal Education of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges 
and has recently been elected Vice- 
President of the Association. 
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munity resources; organizing terminal 
occupational curricula; planning co- 
operative work programs; developing 
diversified-occupations programs ; guid- 
ing students into terminal education; 
testing students’ aptitudes for terminal 
curricula; providing placement, follow- 
up, and continuation training; and 
evaluating general-education programs. 
Each of these areas is discussed from 
the point of view of the institution and 
the study which it conducted, including 
a digest of the study, suggestions for 
developing the part of the terminal- 
education program under consideration, 
and an annotated bibliography on the 
subject. 

The Commission’s study was con- 
ducted on a working, participating basis 
to enable the participants to share ex- 
periences and values derived through 
many reports, workshops, and confer- 
ences during the course of the project. 
Thus, although the book does not reflect 
the sum total of the results of the study, 
it has been prepared as the final publi- 
cation of the study to be useful to junior- 
college personnel; and in the words of 
the author: “. . . it will also serve those 
who are responsible for the adminis- 
tration and supervision of many types 
of educational programs—whether they 
are high-school, university, college, 
adult - education, vocational - education, 
veteran-administration, or even public- 
library programs. All should find here 
the manifold contributions that junior- 
college terminal education can make to 
their particular program—regardless of 
whether they are concerned with pro- 
grams for private or public institutions ; 
with those for men, women, or both; or 
with those for city, county, state, or 
federal organization.” 
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By HARRY M. McPHERSON 


INTEGRATING HicH ScHoot anp Cotiece. By 
Leonard V. Koos. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1946. Pp. viit+208. $3.00. 

Tue New American Couzece. By John A. 
Sexson and John W. Harbeson. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. Pp. 
xviii+312. $3.50. 

O secondary -school administrator 

or teacher can afford to ignore the 
challenge carried in these two books; 
for the authors are forthright exponents 
of the 6-4-4 system of school organi- 
zation and marshal an impressive array 
of facts, theory, and opinion to prove 
their main thesis. 

Professor Koos has been an accepted 
authority on the junior high school and 
junior college since 1918. In this 
book—his latest—he has compared 17 
four-year junior high schools with 34 
three-year schools and 56: two-year 
junior colleges, housed and adminis- 
tered as separate institutions, with 101 
junior colleges and high schools “associ- 
ated” in housing and administration, 
and with 10 four-year junior colleges. 
Comparison is made in such items 
as administrators’ preferences, course 
offerings, extra-curricular activities, 
provision for student acceleration and 
retention, faculty preparation and as- 
signments, provision and use of facili- 
ties, and costs. 

If one accepts the criteria implied in 
these measures, then the superiority of 
the four-year junior high school and the 
four-year junior college is evident. 

Sexon and Harbeson, from their rich 
experience in organizing and adminis- 





4 Dr. McPherson, Principal of Napa 
Junior College and District Superin- 
tendent, has been in charge of Napa‘s 
junior college since its organization 
in 1941. It is part of the 6-4-4 system of 
Napa public schools. 





tering one of the first and probably the 
best known of the 6-4-4 systems, have 
presented a comprehensive picture of 
the four-year junior college. 


The reader is aware that this is no 
impartial discussiorr of the new vs. the 
old, but rather an implacable assumption 
that “the new Community College will 
serve the educational needs of the whole 
population in a continuous and uninter- 
rupted program of life-long learning.” 


Because the authors have kept, as a 
central focus, the concrete situation in 
the Pasadena Junior College, while 
drawing widely on published sources 
and experiences of other colleges for 
supporting data, the arguments in sup- 
port of a reorganization of the second- 
ary-school structure are sharply defined. 
The authors devote nearly half of their 
book to developing the basic philosophy 
upon which post-high-school education 
should rest. The degree to which the 
standard college and the two-year junior 
college are assumed to fail to fulfill these 
expectations will doubtless be challenged 
heatedly by proponents of the “higher 
institution.” 

In the chapters devoted to organi- 
zation and administration, it becomes 
clear that when the establishment of a 
four-year junior college is in accordance 
with the basic principles set forth, a 
major operation is involved. Through- 
out the book, reports of accomplish- 
ments in articulation of high-school and 
college years in guidance, general edu- 
cation, and student activities which have 
led to acceleration, economy of adminis- 
tration, and enrichment of the curricula 
for both the university-preparatory and 
the terminal student hold forth a 
promise that this major operation can 
be successful. 
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The Gifted Student: His 


Problems and Ours 


OO often, the gifted student is left 

to his own resources to find his way 
through his high-school course—with 
very little guidance from the school. 
Because he is capable of completing his 
work easily without expending much 
time or effort upon it, he is usually re- 
warded with excellent grades and much 
commendation. Actually, however, con- 
sidering his innate capacities, he should 
be doing work of much higher quality 
and in greater quantity in order to earn 
outstanding grades. 


On the other hand, a gifted student 
may be lacking in socialization—a situ- 
ation which requires help from the 
school. And many superior students 
have qualities of leadership and other 
special abilities which are not identified 
and utilized by their teachers. 


For the “problem” gifted student, ex- 
perience in dealing with hundreds of 
high-school students who have been re- 
ferred for individual psychological/study 
because of some problem has disclosed 
the fact that many gifted students have 
become maladjustment cases because 
the entire situation was not’ revealed. 
Teachers and counselors had not identi- 
fied the specific interests or abilities of 
these students, and they were not em- 
ploying desirable techniques in working 
with them. 

In order to help the gifted student, 
the school must first identify him by 
means of intelligence tests. More than 
one intelligence test is preferred—the 
type that will discriminate between lan- 
guage and non-language factors. Litera- 
ture and research on the subject of 
gifted children indicate that the Binet 
test should be administered for very 
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q By ESTHER GRACE NOLAN 





4 This article on gifted children has 
been contributed by Esther Grace 
Nolan. who has been in the Los An- 
geles County Superintendent of 
Schools Office during the past four- 
teen years. As Co-ordinator of Re- 
search and Guidance, she serves the 
secondary schools of the county in 
setting up adequate guidance pro- 
grams, conducting testing surveys, 
consulting on guidance matters, 
making individual case studies of 
maladjusted students, conducting in- 
service teacher-training programs, 
helping parent-study groups, and 
making research studies. 





superior individuals, especially as a 
prerequisite to special placement for 
grouping. 


Tee psychological characteristics of 
the gifted child can be identified 
readily. One of his most outstanding 
characteristics is his verbal ability and 
his vocabulary development. The score 
for the portion of his intelligence test 
dealing with these characteristics has a 
higher correlation with the score on the 
total test than it has with that for any 
other section—unless he has a language 
handicap or reading disability. 

A gifted student usually has fine 
reasoning powers, with the ability to 
perform outstanding abstract thinking. 
He shows a great amount of ingenuity 
not exhibited by students with average 
or limited intelligence. For this reason, 
the gifted student is often able to extri- 
cate himself from difficult situations. 
He has the capacity for logical planning ; 
he is able to develop a guiding course 
of action on which to base his decisions. 
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_ « An exceptionally bright student usu- 


ally has a good memory—both auditory 
and visual; and he has quick reaction 
time. He possesses the power of con- 
centration and attention, and he is ob- 
servant, with the ability to note details 
closely. 


The majority of gifted students show 
evidences of prolific originality and cre- 
ative and artistic ability. Often, they 
do equally well in more than one field 
of endeavor. In fact, unless there is 
some physical handicap, most gifted stu- 
dents have fine motor co-ordination and 
are able to use their hands in manipu- 
lative processes as capably as they use 
their minds in thought processes. And 
bright students show a great deal of per- 
sistence, self-direction, and curiosity ; 
they have an inquiring mind. They 
search diligently for new and challeng- 
ing fields of interest to explore and 
conquer—by means of books, if not by 
actual experience. 


HAVING identified the gifted stu- 

dent and his psychological charac- 
teristics, the school must be prepared 
to help him with his problems. For ex- 
ample, mental-hygiene problems may be 
averted by helping him to acquire a basis 
for sound mental functioning through 
the development of good physical health 
achieved by proper living and good 
health habits and by necessary medical 
and physical attention. 

Above all, gifted students should be 
helped by teachers who are capable of 
developing a program of balance be- 
tween work and play and are able to 
teach these students the need for such 
balance. 

Participation in a varied and inter- 
esting social life is important for gifted 
students. Otherwise, they are likely to 
become one-sided in their nature, tend- 
ing to become seclusive, introvertive, 
anti-social, egotistical, or prejudiced. 
Emotional balance is imperative to the 


full realization of the capacities of the 
gifted student. 


6 Mose development of an outgoing 
personality and a desire for service 
to others is important in helping the 
gifted student. Often, he has a feeling 
of self-sufficiency and sees no need to 
serve others. But the effective teacher 
will provide him with an opportunity 
to develop adequate social skills, using 
varied techniques to achieve this goal. 
The teacher’s responsibility to the gifted 
student includes efforts to help him de- 
velop adequate and socially-acceptable 
leadership qualities by means of varied 
methods. Teachers’ attitudes are im- 
portant factors in whether or not the 
gifted student develops conceit, ego- 
tism, or prejudice. 

One of the most important mental- 
hygiene problems in relation to the 
gifted student is that of capitalizing on 
his characteristics, special abilities, and 
interests. Whenever possible, this utili- 
zation of the student’s potentialities 
should be achieved in unobtrusive ways 
by setting the situation, as well as by 
obvious ways—both in classroom situ- 
ations and in extra-curricular activities. 

Gifted students who succeed in ad- 
justing to the requirements of their 
environment generally are happy, well- 
adjusted, successful students who par- 
ticipate fairly ina give-and-take manner. 


HE first of the educational prob- 

lems related to the gifted student is 
one which indicates that planning modi- 
fications of the curriculum to meet the 
individual needs of the gifted student 
is educationally and psychologically 
sound. Gifted students need assistance 
in realizing their potentialities more 
fully, and the wise teacher will discover 
ways in which to achieve this objective. 
In some instances, definite administra- 
tive adjustments may be needed in order 
to permit the necessary flexibility. Ade- 
quate methods and techniques will cer- 
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tainly include discussion, research, ab- 
stract problems, group projects, reports, 
evaluation, and other devices. 

The school program should be made 
much more challenging for the gifted 
student. Routine work that he has al- 
ready mastered becomes boredom. And 
why should all students be required to 
do similar activities? Real life situ- 
ations do not make this demand. Thus, 
it follows that the enrichment of the cur- 
riculum should permit flexibility and 
more intensive and extensive experi- 
ences for the gifted student. Teachers 
of gifted students must stress high diffi- 
culty levels and quality rather than de- 
manding a greater amount of work. 


gre TAPICA TION and develop- 
ment of constructive and creative 
abilities are important for the gifted stu- 
dent ; they give him a sense of individual 
accomplishment and participation. Evi- 
dence tends to show that many gifted 
students have a weakness in acceptable 
socialization. For this reason, class- 
room experiences in co-operative tasks 
and club work should prove beneficial. 
Democratic practice and avoidance of 
prejudice are highly important at all 
times. 

The high school which does not re- 
move educational and administrative 
barriers that limit the development of 
the gifted student is failing in its re- 
sponsibility. For example, an elastic 
administrative program permits that 
amount of acceleration which is normal 
for gifted students—even though it may 
not come at the end of the regular term. 
Adequate acceleration and enrichment 
must be provided to enable the student 
to progress at his own rate. 

Altogether, adequate guidance and 
individual counseling and encourage- 
ment should be provided for the gifted 
student in order to keep him well moti- 
vated, encouraged, and working up to 
his full capacities and potentialities. 
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DENTIFICATION of special abili- 

ties and interests of gifted students 
by means of tests, scales, questionnaires, 
and inventories is imperative to insure 
adequate vocational guidance for these 
students. The school also has the re- 
sponsibility of providing effective coun- 
seling of parents of gifted students so 
that their vocational choices will not be 
limited—or merely representative of the 
parents’ own unfulfilled aspirations and 
frustrations. Both the gifted student 
and his parents have a right to infor- 
mation regarding occupational choices 
that are most suited to the student and 
his needs, especially the status of these 
occupations, such as supply and de- 
mand, remuneration, working con- 
ditions, educational requirements, and 
the like. 

Another responsibility is that pro- 
vision should be made for the guidance 
of leadership groups and for the study 
of acceptable leadership qualities for 
gifted students who display leadership 
potentialities. Opportunity for actual 
leadership experiences, in the classroom 
and in social situations, is to be desired. 


The classroom teacher should have 
assistance in planning experiences and 
opportunities for gifted students to en- 
able them to profit from their enriched 
curriculum. These experiences should 
be geared in a manner to capitalize upon 
the superior psychological characteris- 
tics of such students. This assistance 
is the responsibility of the administra- 
tive and supervisory staffs of each high 
school. 

Too rapid acceleration of the gifted 
student—of more than a year or two 
above that of students with similar 
physical and social maturity—is not 
warranted, and has been shown by re- 
search to be detrimental to his adequate 
development. 
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OME of the problems presented by 

the gifted student seem to overlap 
into different categories, and some may 
fall into all three—mental hygiene, edu- 
cation, and vocational. Certain prob- 
lems may not of necessity apply to all 
gifted students. The important thing to 
consider is not a type of student, but an 
individual student; for each student is 
an individual who has individual capaci- 
ties, abilities, interests, and needs— 
many of them quite different from those 
of other students. Hence, each one 
needs to be treated as an individual. 
Each student must do his own learning. 
What will work with some students defi- 
nitely will not work with others. Coun- 
selors and teachers need to give more 
than mere “lip service” to the problem 
of individual differences; they should 
actually do something about the adjust- 
ment of the curriculum to meet the needs 
and the abilities of students, as well as 
utilizing methods, techniques, materials, 
and assignments which will capitalize on 
students’ assets and minimize their lia- 
bilities. 

Administrators, counselors, and 
teachers need to have a feeling of under- 
standing and sympathy and a knowledge 
of the “whole” student in his “total” 
environment, his social background, his 
physical, and emotional growth and de- 


velopment, his capacities and limi- 
tations, his desires and individual prob- 
lems, before they can deal adequately 
with each student and his individual 
differences. We, as school people, can- 
not know too much about an individual 
student. And a professional attitude on 
the part of all school personnel, which 
implies confidential treatment of guid- 
ance data, is not to be minimized. 
Finally, there is the responsibility of 
the high-school administration to pro- 
vide in-service teacher-training for 
continuous professional growth and 
development of school personnel in 
utilizing adequate guidance techniques. 
Especially for teachers who are to deal 
effectively with gifted students ! 
I am the child. 
All the world waits for my coming. 
All the earth watches with interest to see what I shall 
become. 


Civilization hangs in the balance, 
For what I am, the world of tomorrow will be. 


I am the child. 

I have come into your world about which I know 
nothing. 

Why I came I know not; 

How I came I know not; 

I am curious; I am interested. 


I am the child. 

You hold in your hand my destiny. 

You determine, largely, whether I shall succeed or 
fail. 

Give me, I pray you, those things that make for 
happiness. 

Train me, I beg you, that I may be a blessing to the 
world. 

—Anonymous. 





California Society of Secondary Education Holds Annual Meeting 


The annual business meeting of the Board of Trustees and the Editorial Board 
of the California Society of Secondary Education will be held at a breakfast 
in the Continental Room of the Hotel Alexandria, Fifth and Spring Streets, 
Los Angeles, on April 1, 1947, at 7:30 A.M. President Grace V. Bird, Director, 
Bakersfield Junior College, will preside at the meeting. 
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Personality Development in 


Junior High School 


HEN he thinks of himself, of 

his plans, hopes, and ambitions, 
every teen-age boy has an ideal toward 
which he aspires: the alert mind in the 
well-developed body. Like her brother, 
the teen-age girl secretly yearns to be- 
come the poised, well-groomed, gracious 
movie star or model in whom she recog- 
nizes her ideal of young womanhood. 


A boy or girl may recognize this situ- 
ation only subconsciously. The boy re- 
veals it when he confides to his coun- 
selor that he wants to be a pilot and is 
frank in his admiration for the clean- 
cut, vigorous, intelligent young flier 
whose picture he has seen in the news 
reel or on a poster. For her part, the 
girl who hopes she may some day go 
on the stage or become an airplane 
stewardess is just as frankly admitting 
that she would love to emulate the 
young woman who has made the most 
of her good features and has minimized 
her less attractive ones. 


In its essence, this is really the 
modern expression of the ideals of 
chivalry when the young knight jousted 
to show his strength, fought to win the 
lady fair, and gave the protection of his 
strength and youth to the weak and the 
helpless. True, many of these same boys 
who indulge in modern versions of such 
dreams will in all likelihood become the 
garage attendants, the elevator oper- 
ators, the proprietors of corner grocery 
stores ; and the girls will be busily en- 
gaged in making homes as has every 
generation of women which has pre- 
ceded them. But their dreams do them 
no harm and can be turned to good 
account. 
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4 By R. J. GALE 





q Mr. Gale is a teacher of Social Liv- 
ing and Guidance in John Burroughs 
Junior High School, Burbank, Califor- 
nia. Formerly, he was Director of 
Guidance in Jefferson Union High 
School, Daly City, California; and he 
was also Assistant Superintendent, 
Brooklyn Orphanage, Brooklyn, New 
York. Mr. Gale has contributed many 
articles to education magazines and 
is author of “Elements of Child Train- 
ing.” published by Henry Holt and 
Company. 

Readers who are interested in ar- 
ticles dealing with the junior high 
school will find a symposium on the 
junior high school in the May issue of 
the JOURNAL for 1946. 





A unit in personality development 
during these years can provide ado- 
lescents with an exceedingly worth- 
while classroom experience—an experi- 
ence which may find its expression in 
the writing of an autobiography, a series 
of short talks, a panel discussion, a radio 
program in which the best features of 
the personal relationship program are 
featured, or in a dramatization in which 
personal problems and their solutions 
are worked out. 


For any of these, a broad basic out- 
line may be used. All information to be 
used should be autobiographical, such as 
in the following outline. 


I. My Home: 


Its physical aspects? My parents’ dispo- 
sitions and attitudes? Difference between a 
house and a home? Do my friends enjoy 
coming to my home? Why? Why not? What 
have I done personally to make my home a 
better and more attractive place? 
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II. MysEtr: 


Do I make friends easily? With difficulty? 
What is there about me which people might 
not like? How can I overcome such traits? 
What have I done recently to improve my 
personality? Am I more likeable than I was 
a year ago? 


III. My ScHoot AND My Com- 
MUNITY: 


Do I belong to school and community clubs 
and organizations? Do I participate in them 
as both leader and follower? Do I bring other 
boys and girls into them and make them wel- 
come? Am I considerate of the rights of other 
members? Do I encourage them to lead when 
they have good ideas? 


IV. INTERNATIONAL ATTITUDES: 


Do I support churches, the Red Cross, 
Y. M.C.A., and other organizations in their 
efforts to contribute to international good 
will? Do I refuse to participate in gossip 
about other races and creeds? Do I try to 
understand and like boys and girls who be- 
long to other_races and religions? Do I make 
a conscious effort to appreciate the problems 
of members of minority groups? 


V. My PERSONAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
LIFE: 


Do I really try to get along with others and 
like them? Do I believe that good is stronger 
than evil, that right in the end must triumph 
over might, that most people are inherently 
decent? Do I have faith that nations can work 
out their problems through international or- 
ganizations? That wars can be prevented? 


aN putting this unit into effect, the 
written work on “My Autobiogra- 
phy” can follow the outline given, one 
or two paragraphs being written on each 
of the main sections. Illustrated by 
photographs or snapshots of the student 
at various ages, of the home, and of 
other members of the family, it can be 
a definite record of progress in person- 
ality development. 


Oral reports may be based on each of 
the several parts, or on the outline as 
a whole. Reports are much more inter- 
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esting when specific incidents are used. 
A panel discussion with a general chair- 
man and groups of three or four stu- 
dents and a chairman for each of the 
groups could be developed. 


A radio program might be arranged 
in which a Board of Mediation hears the 
statement of a problem in personality 
development and the way in which it 
has affected the life and the happiness 
of the person appearing before the 
Board. The program could be brought 
to an end by a discussion among the 
members of the Board as to ways in 
which the problem could be solved. 


A one-act play might be developed on 
any one of the main parts of the outline. 
For example, Part I, dealing with the 
problem of an unattractive home, could 
be made into a one-act play in which the 
home is discussed by child and parents, 
ways in which the furniture might be 
more attractively arranged, how some 
painting and decorating might improve 
the appearance of the rooms, and how 
each member of the family might work 
for a happier attitude in his relationships 
with the rest of the family. The play 
would end on the pleasant note of en- 
joyment of the home by the child and 
his friends. 


XPERIENCES of this kind have 

many values. They emphasize in 
the child’s mind the fact that person- 
ality is a growing, developing thing, and 
that there is always present the possi- 
bility of doing something about those 
aspects of one’s nature and disposition 
which disturb him in his association 
with others. In a wholesome and con- 
structive manner, they bring the child’s 
chief interest, himself, into consider- 
ation, and tend to point the way toward 
self-improvement, and toward an under- 
standing and friendship that goes be- 
yond his immediate environment to em- 
brace the nation and the world. 








Sketches 





Edited by LAWRENCE B. WHITE 


Sanger Students Work on Attend- 
ance Problems.—By securing the in- 
terest and the co-operation of the high- 
school students, Mr. Charles R. Chaney, 
Principal, Sanger Union High School, 
has been able to achieve the best attend- 
ance record for the school since he be- 
came principal twenty-two years ago. 
(A brief description of the project has 
been submitted by Mr. Chaney and Ger- 
trude Petersen, a member of the Ameri- 
can Problems class. ) 

At the beginning of the 1945-46 
school year, there were several prob- 
lems confronting Sanger Union High 
School, among them being a war- 
induced irregular attendance. Mr. 
Chaney referred to these problems in a 
faculty meeting and asked the co-oper- 
ation of the faculty in solving them. 
And the American Problems class, a 
senior group studying good citizenship, 
which selects one problem each year 
upon which to work, selected attend- 
ance. A representative of the class con- 
sulted with the principal, learned more 
about what should be done, received his 
approval for the class project, and 
brought back to the class suggestions 
and facts necessary for the undertaking 
of a study of the question. 

A questionnaire on attendance was 
prepared, distributed to all the students, 
and later carefully studied by the class. 
From this questionnaire and from class 
discussions and research, a list of recom- 
mendations was drawn up and presented 
to Mr. Chaney and to the faculty. 

Using these recommendations as a 
basis, the administration, the faculty, 
the Student Council, and the American 
Problems class devised a system for en- 
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couraging good attendance and check- 
ing absences. Then, the whole school 
went to work. A special assembly was 
planned, honoring those students who 
had never been absent during their high- 
school career. Two seniors having such 
a record were introduced and com- 
mended by the Commissioner of Citi- 
zenship and Attendance. Other stu- 
dents having perfect records were 
singled out for commendation. A stir- 
ring talk was given by each class presi- 
dent, explaining that there was to be a 
class contest in attendance and urging 
class effort toward winning the banner 
to be presented each month to the class 
with the highest attendance. 

In the meanwhile, the principal and 
the attendance officers had worked out 
a system of checking absences, issuing 
work make-up cards, writing follow-up 
letters to parents of absentees, and ask- 
ing parents of habitual offenders to come 
to the school for a conference in the 
high-school office. 

The new system, now in operation 
for almost a year, works very well. The 
class competition, with the monthly 
award to the winning class, keeps the 
students interested and eager to attend. 
The make-up card and follow-up letters 
serve as a spur to those who would 
otherwise be indifferent. The attend- 
ance has risen from 90 per cent to a 
high of 98 per cent, with an average of 
97 per cent ; and every student is proud 
of it. ° 
This was truly a co-operative effort 
in making democracy work. The stu- 
dents feel that it is their attendance sys- 
tem, and they want it to succeed. 
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Radio Instruction at Monterey.— 
A survey of the student group at Mon- 
terey Union High School indicated a 
need for a class in radio and radio tech- 
nique. Although some of the adminis- 
trators thought that students merely 
wanted something new and several 
teachers were skeptical, the director of 
vocational training scheduled the class. 
The enrollment was far above that an- 
ticipated, and the class did appeal to 
other than those who were aimlessly 
shopping. 

Now, at the end of one semester, 
young men are taking radio sets home 
and working on them far into the 
night—self-inflicted homework. Boys 
who had no desire to go into the library 
before are now reading current maga- 
zines in radio and helping the library 
make a list of books on radio. There are 
several one-hour exploratory courses 
besides the four-hour vocation class. 


These one-hour, classes appeal to both 
boys and girls. The theory of radio is 
no longer a mystery to them. When 
they have finished with some of the theo- 
retical side, they have the privilege of 
experimenting with the supply of radio 
material that has been received from 
surplus properties. 

“Where do we go from here?” asks 
Mr. Thor Krogh, Principal, Monterey 
High School. “We shall expand our 
radio class and diversify the offerings 
so that big and little may get some ap- 
preciation of radio and electronics. Our 
laboratory will need more and more 
equipment. Repairing will be done in 
very much the same way it is done in 
the auto-mechanics shop or the machine 
shop. Practical problems in repair will 
be accepted if and when they are in keep- 
ing with the classroom instruction. No 
high school should be without a radio 
course.” 


Mills College Summer Session 
July 5 to August 16, 1947 


Mills College, Oakland, California, which from September to June of each 
year is a women’s college of liberal arts, varies its program and personnel for the 
summer season. New areas of interest and activity are entered, visiting professors 
are added to the staff, and men, as well as women, are invited to join the sum- 


mer student body. 


Dr. George Hedley, Associate Professor of Economics and 


Sociology and Associate Chaplain at Mills College, is Director of the Summer 


Session. 


Classes are conducted on a five-day schedule, allowing Saturday and Sunday 
for rest and recreation. A normal course includes three classes meeting daily, 
providing a total of six semester units of academic credit. 

The following are the general fields of work planned for the summer of 1947: 

Casa Panamericana, in its seventh summer meeting, offers increased oppor- 
tunity for study of Latin-American culture through class instruction, personal 
association, and continuous practical use of the languages of Latin America. 
Courses of study include Spanish and Portuguese languages, and Latin-American 
literatures, history, philosophy, and civilization. A workshop in curriculum prob- 
lems and teaching methods serves teachers both of languages and social studies. 

The Summer Session emphasizes early childhood education with opportunity 
for directed teaching in the nursery school and an intensive program at the 


kindergarten level. 


Related courses in various aspects of growth and develop- 


ment are of interest to parents and the general student, as well as to the profes- 
sional worker with children. The Children’s School admits boys and girls two to 


seven years of age. 


In the Creative Art Workshop, instruction will be offered in the techniques 


of painting, drawing, weaving, ceramics, and other crafts. 


Special courses for 


children of grammar-school and high-school age are included in the program. 

Advanced and elementary work in dance technique and composition, with 
special attention to production problems and consideration of relationships be- 
tween dance and music, will be offered in the dance course. 
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The English Language Institute offers an intensive course for Latin Ameri- 
cans desiring to improve their conversational English, and conducts a workshop 
for teachers of English as a second language. Practice opportunities will be 
offered in the instruction of Latin-American groups in the vicinity. 

La Maison Francaise, in its fifteenth summer, will offer, as in the past, courses 
in French language, diction, literature, and civilization. A French novelist has 
been invited to come from Paris for the six-week session. About a dozen native 
French professors and assistants will live in La Maison Francaise, the home and 
social center for students and staff. 

In the Music Department, class work will be offered in theory and composi- 
tion and individual instruction in instrumental and vocal techniques. Twelve 
concerts will be given by the Budapest String Quartet. 

For those interested in the theatre, courses are offered in theatre speech, acting, 
scene design, techniques of production, and children’s theatre. Rehearsal of, and 
performance in, a major public production will give opportunity to students, 
both men and women, for experience in the various aspects of theatre. 

Parallel to the enterprises in acquaintance with foreign languages and cultures, 
Mills College offers the United States House for the study of our own na- 
tional tradition and problems, with special emphasis upon twentieth-century life. 

Courses will include American history, literature, and social and economic 
problems, and are designed to serve students and teachers both of English and of 
the social sciences. Opportunity will be offered, in conjunction with the Cre- 
ative Art Workshop and the Department of Music, for the study of art and music 
in the United States. 

Three associated programs are on the summer calendar at Mills College. 

The National Council of Camp Fire Girls sponsors an intensive course of 
training for executive work in the organization beginning July 5 to August 2. 

The Institute of International Relations, now in its thirteenth year, provides 
lectures and round-table discussions on present and future world problems. A 
limited amount of academic credit may be arranged. This institute will be held 
for ten days from June 22 to July 1. 

The Junior Statesmen Foundation will award scholarships to twenty Cali- 
fornia high-school girls for a course of study including American and constitu- 
tional government, student government, ethics, and written and oral expression. 
The object of the program is to educate young Americans in democratic prin- 
ciples, and to develop in them a greater understanding of the United States 
Constitution. This program is scheduled for seven weeks—June 29 to August 16. 

The officers of Summer Session administration are Dr. Lynn T. White, Jr., 
President of the College; Dr. George Hedley, Director of the Summer Session; 
Dean Evelyn Steel Little, Librarian; Dean Anna L. Rose Hawkes, Dean of 
Women; Miss Mary C. Walker, Recorder; Mr. Fred M. Livingston, Comp- 
troller; Miss Mildred M. Reynolds, Director of Institution Administration; and 
Miss Marie Nogues, Director of Recreation. Inquiries should be made to the 
Office of the Summer Session, Mills College, Oakland 13, California. 





MILLS COLLEGE 1947 
Summer Session . . . July 5 to August 16 . . . For Men and Women 


PROGRAMS United States History and American 
Casa Panamericana . Literature 
Child Development ASSOCIATED PROGRAMS 
Creative Art—including classes for children Camp Fire Girls Executive Training (July 
Dance 5-August 2) 
English Language Institute Junior Statesmen Foundation (June 29- 
La Maison Francaise August 16) 
Music Institute of International Relations (June 
Theatre 22-July 1) 
Inclusive Fee: Registration, Tuition, Board and Room, and Health Services _...__.______ _________.. $210.00 


Write to: Office of the SUMMER SESSION 
Mills College . Oakland 13, California 
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HARPER BOOKS with Special Appeal to California Educators 


Terminal Education in the Junior College 


By Phebe Ward 


San Francisco Junior College 


Here is an answer to one of the central problems of education in the postwar era— 
how can post-high school education better integrate the needs of the community and 
those of the student? The outcome of a five-year study by the Administrative Com- 
mittee for the Commission on Terminal Education of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, this book is based on intensive studies of special features at nine rep- 
resentative junior colleges. Its conclusions about all the phases of terminal education 
and its detailed examination of such activities as community surveys and resources, 
cooperative work programs, student guidance, testing and follow-up and evaluation 
will provide constructive guidance to every teacher and administrator concerned 








with the terminal education problem above the high school level. $2.50 





The New American College 
The Four-Year Junior College 


By Jobn A. Sexson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pasadena, California 
and John W. Harbeson, Principal, 
Pasadena Junior College 
With a Foreword by Leonard V. Koos 
A large-scale picture of a trend which is 
gaining wider popularity, this is the first full 
account of a successful experiment with the 
6-4-4 plan carried out by the school system of 
Pasadena, California. “Because of the wealth 
of material it contains, THE NEW AMERI- 
CAN COLLEGE may well become a timely 
source book for those who wish to experi- 
ment in this area.”—Benjamin Fine in “The 
New York Times.” “To my mind this book 
presents the solution that should become the 
dominant one for education in the United 
States.” —Andrew P. Hill, Superintendent of 
Schools, Stockton, California, $3.50 


Integrating High School and 
College 
The Six-Four-Four Plan at Work 


By Leonard V. Koos 
Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago 


Probing the record of the 6-4-4 plan in trial 
and operation, this book furnishes a compre- 
hensive survey of the achievements of the 
plan over a twenty year period. “.. . the 
book is an important contribution to educa- 
tional literature and will be welcomed. by 
schoo] administrators.”"—Aubrey A, Doug- 
lass, Superintendent of Schools, Modesto, 
California, in JUNIOR COLLEGE JOUR- 
NAL. “The statistical findings of this book, 
supplemented by the detailed description of 
Pasadena, afford the most complete brief for 
a change in educational organization and 
timing which has yet been offered to the 
American public.”"—-THE BULLETIN, Na- . 
tional Association of Secondary-Schoo] Prin- 
cipals, $3.00 


*. ., eloquent pleas for a thoughtful examination of our own local educational set-up, 
with the aim of open-mindedness toward its improvement.”—Dorothy Weil, Chair- 
main, AFT Educational Policies Committee in THE AMERICAN TEACHER. 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 EAST 33rd STREET 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








